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John Dewey and Ray Montgomery 


This issue of PHt DELTA KAPPAN contains the 
seventh and final article by Ray Montgomery (see 
page 424) on the general subject of John Dewey, 
' his educational philosophy, and the implications 
thereof in school practice. This series has attracted 
national attention and has made a national repu- 
tation for the author. In fact, Mr. Montgomery 
will conduct courses in teacher training this sum- 
mer, in Teachers College, Columbia University, 
and negotiations are under way, and may be con- 
duded by the time this appears in print, for a 
continuing affiliation with that institution. In ad- 
dition, the articles will be expanded and pub- 
lished in book form by The University of Chi- 
cago Press. It was our intention to reprint Mont- 
gomery’s articles complete in one paper-bound 


pamphlet, for sale through Phi Delta Kappa, but 
since they will be available in book form, no re- 
prints will be made. 

We think these articles have uncovered an 
extraordinary talent, a rare gift for analysis and 
lucid presentation of philosophical thought, stim- 
ulating, and provocative. When they are studied 
seriously, it becomes apparent that a new and dif- 
ferent approach to teacher training is needed. We 
hope the challenge will be accepted by other teach- 
er training institutions as well as Teachers Col- 
lege. We are pleased, also, that through the 
pages of Put DELTA KAPPAN a young member 
of the fraternity should have received such rec- 
ognition. If we can repeat the process each year, 
we shall be happy indeed.—L. A. 


Promotion and Interpretation of 


Free Public Education 


Sixty-four pages or more of this issue are de- 
voted to the above subject. We are indebted to 
| the Phi Delta Kappa Commission for Free Pub- 

lic Education for the topical outline used and for 
suggesting authors to write on the various topics. 
As part of the activities of this Commission, 
which was appointed following action by the 
23rd Biennial Council, a Special Issue was early 
decided upon. After a study of several months, 
including several meetings of the Commission, the 
basic outline was approved and qualified authors 
suggested. 

This outline and list of suggested auchors was 
turned over to us following meetings of the Com- 
mission in Atlantic City, in February. We then 
undertook the detail work of mimeographing the 
outline and of sending it to each suggested author, 
together with an invitation to contribute on the 
special topic assigned him. 

The percentage of acceptances was gratifyingly 
high, and in those cases where the original ap- 
pointees were unable to accept, highly competent 
alternate authors were readily found. Complete 
and generous cooperation was received from all. 
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The outline as originally suggested has been 
followed, except in two instances. An artide on 
“The Antagonistic Personality,” a study from 
the psychological approach, and which was to 
appear as the second article in Section II, is 
omitted because the author, Else Frenkel-Bruns- 
wik, found herself, at the last moment, unable to 
meet the deadline. However, she has agreed to 
write the article and we expect it to appear in a 
future issue as a supplement to the present docu- 
ment. Watch for it along about November. 

The other omission was caused by the illness 
and death of Dr. Edward C. Lindeman, who had 
agreed to write on “A Nation’s Growing Pains.” 
As a substitute for the Lindeman article, we are 
including one by Kermit Eby, also written from 
the view point of a social scientist. 

In addition to the authors suggested by the 
Commission, we have inserted a short article by 
Albert L. Lindel which appeats to be apropos, 
one by Walton Manning, and another valuable 
contribution from a school administrator, Super- 
intendent Virgil M, Rogers, immediate past presi- 
dent of the AASA. 
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The members of the Commission for Free 
Public Education, to whom we owe public thanks, 
are: David K. Berninghausen, Librarian, Cooper 
Union for the Advancement of Science and Art; 
Bob J. Chandler, Assistant Professor of Educa- 
_ tion, University of Virginia; Frederick L. Hipp, 

Executive Secretary, New Jersey Education Asso- 
ciation; Walter B. Jones, Professor of Education, 
University of Pennsylvania; Hollis A. Moore, 
Jr., Associate Editor, The Nation's Schools; 1. 
David Satlow, Business Education Department 
Chairman, Thomas Jefferson High School, Brook- 
lyn, N.Y.; Lester S. Vander Werf, Dean, School of 
Education, Northeastern University; Douglas G. 
Grafflin (President, Phi Delta Kappa), ex officio, 
Principal, The Public Schools, Chappaqua, N.Y.; 
and Calvin E. Gross (Chairman), Superintendent 
of Schools, Weston, Massachusetts. 

While the Commission for Free Public Edu- 
cation planned the outline and stimulated this 
Special Issue, it is in no wise responsible for the 
detailed content. Each author was free to write 
as he wished, and is entirely responsible for the 
views and opinions expressed by him. Time did 
not permit examination, by the Commission, of 
any of the manuscripts submitted. Thus was lost 
any opportunity to gain somewhat greater co- 
hesion through review. Furthermore, and with 
one exception, there was no conferring between 
authors in preparation of their respective con- 
tributions. All wrote independently. 

Finally, your editor, at the express invitation 
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of each contributor, used his editorial blue pencil 
in the usual way, chiefly in reducing copy to fit 
space and/or in eliminating mechanical errors. A 
most conscientious effort was made not to change 
the thought in any instance. The editor assumes 
full responsibility, also, for including the three 
articles not suggested by the Commission but 
deemed suitable and necessary to round out the 
Special Issue. Some repetition was unavoidable. 

The editor wishes to thank publicly, the con- 
tributors who “make” this issue. None had any 
obligation, whatsoever, to write for us. None 
had any advance notice of the invitation. All! 
were approached “‘cold.” All accepted at a real 
sacrifice of time, and often at the expense of 
other commitments. None had over 60 days in 
which to write; some as little as 30 days. 

Your editor is pleased, also, at the restraint 
shown in the various articles. There is no “cry- 
ing” and very little “screaming,” two faults 
common in educational journalism. These consid- 
ered statements will stand the test of critical ex- 
amination, and the contributions by school admin- 
istrators and teachers of school administration, 
particularly, show a willingness to assume respon- 
sibility for conditions responsible for much of the 
current criticism. This willingness augurs well 
for the future. Throughout the articles is found 
the theme that the real hope for free public edu- 
cation lies in better parent-school and community- 
school relations—a theme with which your ed- 
itor finds himself in heartiest accord.—L. A. 





I. THE CHARGES CONSIDERED 





Our Personal Responsibilities 


By HOLLIS A. MOORE, JR., Associate Editor, 
The Nation’s Schools, Chicago. 


ROM the standpoint of the Commission on 
Free Public Education,’ this Special Issue of 
Put DettA KaAPPAN has but one purpose: to 
help each individual reader analyze the current 


1 Written on behalf of The Phi Delta Kappa Commission for 
Free Public Education. 


threats to the survival of America’s free public 
schools. It is the Commission's special hope that 
professional educators give intense study to the 
pressures which, in recent years, have been di- 
rected toward influencing the program and poli- 
cies of public education. A further purpose of the 
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OUR PERSONAL RESPONSIBILITIES 


Commission is to list some promising practices, 
developed in building a favorable climate of pub- 
lic opinion in which the schools can serve the 
urgent needs of the child and of society. 

The Commission is encouraged by the work 
of professional associations, professional publica- 
tions, and citizens’ committees in focusing atten- 
tion on the big issues of our day respecting the 
school as a free institution, This number of Pui 
DELTA KAPPAN, however, is not directed to 
groups or collects; it has been planned to help 
the individual educator to sift the facts, the analy- 
ses, the explanations, and to arrive at his own 
intellectual position. 

What is the responsibility of each of us, as 
individuals in the profession, for preserving and 
promoting free public education? Undoubtedly, 
the ultimate responsibility is in terms of action— 
action which, for each one, will be determined by 
the job in education which he now holds. First, 
however, it would appear that each has a re- 
sponsibility to analyze, carefully, the factors which 
have made public opinion about education what 
it is. This leads also into an examination of the 
motives and reasons responsible for the wide- 
spread reappraisal of education, so evident in the 
past few years. Each should develop his own 
point of view toward this crucial issue. 

As a result of its many activities during the 
past year, reviewing the literature, analyzing case 
studies of attacks, and consulting with profes- 
sional and lay leaders, the Commission has been 
able to identify some of the issues surrounding 
the preservation and interpretation of free, public 
education. Two opposing ideas seem to emerge 
as explanations of the basic causes of the attacks 
on public education today. Each has its advocates 
among respected professional and lay leaders of 
our society. The serious student of the current 
educational scene should examine the logic and 
validity of each explanation. 

One explanation is that attacks on schools have 
come about because of past actions of the schools 
themselves. The other point of view is that at- 
tacks have come about, not because of something 
the schools could have prevented, but because of 
violent social pressures and conflicts which have 
themselves victimized education. 

What are the details heard in relation to the 
frst point of view—that the past sins of the 
schools are catching up with them now? 
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1. That the schools have honestly neglected 
the three ‘Rs,’ perhaps not intentionally; but that 
neglect of so-called “fundamentals” has never- 
theless been the result of the constant adding-to 
and piling-on of new curricular offerings. 

2. That lack of public confidence in the schools 
is the result of nothing more than the schools’ 
inattention to public relations. This approach 
points out that schools have ignored the lay pub- 
lic, have failed to establish a partnership with 
local citizens, and have failed to “tell the story 
of education to the people.” 

3. That schools in recent years have tried to 
be all things to all people, that they have taken 
upon themselves the responsibilities for the moral 
values of the community, the cultural and intel- 
lectual stimulation of the community, the eco- 
nomic well-being of society. Persons holding this 
view conclude that, as a result, the schools have 
spread themselves entirely too thin and have 
placed themselves in the mainstream of so many 
aspects of society that it was inevitable that they 
would develop critics. 

4. That the theorists, the philosophers, the 
writers, particularly those on college faculties, 
have remained entirely too far ahead of those on 
the firing line of education, thinking up new 
gimmicks, and new services which the schools 
could conceivably render. Such feverish planning, 
it is said, has frequently led to complete irrespon- 
sibility on the part of those who only “tell.” 

5. That educators have been guilty of wor- 
shipping that which is novel, new or unique, mov- 
ing on to new endeavors long before those func- 
tions already accepted have been well done. 

6. That with all the talk of moral and spiritual 
values, the schools must simply own up to the 
fact that their programs reflect a certain neglect 
of the religious side of life. 

7. That much of the blame for attacks on the 
schools can be placed on school administrators. 
Administrators, it is pointed out, have often fallen 
into competition for jobs and in so doing have 
become more interested in attracting attention to 
their own school programs than in building sound- 
ly and wisely for the future. 

8. That the job of education done a generation 
ago is responsible for the current attacks, because 
the pupils of yesterday are the adult citizens of 
today. Their attitudes toward the schools are 
largely built upon their memory of an adminis- 
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tration that was authoritative, of a curriculum 
which was far removed from life itself, and of a 
guidance program which simply was not there 
in all too many cases. The profound and some- 
what blind faith in education of 50 years ago is 
not a feature of today’s sophistication. 

What of the other side—that attacks have come 
not because of something the schools could have 
prevented, but that schools are the victims of to- 
day’s social pressures? This point of view admits 
that schools of the past were not perfect, but con- 
tends they made no more mistakes or errors in 
judgment than did other social institutions. The 
attacks, then, have come about because of forces 
outside the schools’ control. 

1, That the economic pressure for the tax dol- 
lar, which is tied up with all of the problems re- 
lating to the effect of technocracy on an economy 
built to suit frontier-type times, has brought on 
the effort to undermine education. The schools 
have been under attack from groups which com- 
pete with them for society’s pocketbook. 

2. That attacks are the result of social change 
and the gradual but still observable emergence of 
a new social status system. Schools are inclined to 
rock the social boat: they can make the boy who 
lives by the railroad tracks the president of the 
railroad some day. This creates a natural rear- 
guard action by the upper status groups to oppose 
the schools simply because education can break up 
the status system and give every child an equal 
opportunity. 

3. That, psychologically, the times are “bad”; 
that today there is the inevitable backwash of war 
which creates strong mass feelings. It is pointed 
out that what is happening now to the schools 
happens to social institutions after every major 
national catastrophe. It is the reverse wave of fear 
which fills the vacuum of strong mass feelings 
which come in the wake of war, aggravated, of 
course, by the intense fear of Communism. 

4. That the,attacks on the progressive aspects 
of education are simply the indication of a counter- 
revolution against experimentation and progress, 
which today is permeating every phase of society. 
This return to conservatism is evident not only 
in education, but in politics, economics, and even 
theology and religion. 

These viewpoints are summarized here as pre- 
sented to the Commission. What are the answers? 
What do the facts reveal? These issues and the 
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position assumed toward them will affect educa- 
tion in the years to come. It is the intent of the 
Commission through this Special Issue to mar- 
shal the best thought available, to present facts 
which will help in analyzing these explanations 
and in arriving at individual conclusions. Obvi- 
ously, future strategy in building public conf- 
dence in free public education will be determined 
by the position taken now. 

Will “selling the schools,” as one would sell. 
soap flakes, do the job? Are citizens’ committees 
the answer? Should we “hole up” and wait for 
the storm to blow over? Should we attack on 
every front, with appeals to emotion as well as 
reason? Can we sidestep the issue by reiterating 
that ‘“education has always been criticized,” and 
besides, “‘attack’”’ is such an ugly word? Have we 
filled our schools with technicians in a day when 
only statesmen can handle the job? 

The questions presented here indicate only a 
sampling of the questions brought into sharp fo- 
cus by current criticisms of the schools. Intelli- 
gent, valid, research should be directed to these 
issues, and should be vigorously pursued. 

The Commission has become convinced that, as 
it takes its stand for free public education, one 
must be on the alert to avoid two dangerous, easy- 
to-make errors. The first is the temptation to label 
all criticism of the schools as ‘‘an attack.” Ac- 
ceptance of the community as a partner in edu- 
cation carries a natural implication that construc- 
tive criticism is welcome. . 

The second, and equally serious, danger is to 
assume that all criticism arises from honest mo- 
tives and a desire to improve the institution of 
free, public education. The case is too clear, the 
facts too well documented, the motives all too 
apparent. Well-organized, and well-financed, cam- 
paigns against the very existence of our public 
school system are on the move. A close examina- 
tion of the unrelenting pressures against today’s 
schools reveals opposition of monstrous and sinis- 
ter proportions. 

Thoughtful consideration of the issues de- 
scribed in the following pages is the personal re- 
sponsibility of every person in America interested 
in the future of our public schools. Ther: are mil- 
lions of citizens throughout the country who can 
be rallied to the vigorous defense of free public 
education if only the educational profession can 
and will provide the leadership. 
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The Sound and the Fury 


By ROBERT A. SKAIFE, Field Secretary, 
National Defense Commission, NEA, 
Washington, D. C. 


N order to discuss intelligently the several ave- 
I nues of attack on the fundamental principles 
of public education, it will be necessary to iden- 
tify certain basic commitments to society which 
govern modern public education. Some of those 
who have been most vocal in criticizing public 
schools in recent years will object to the use of 
the adjective “modern’’ on grounds that it is 
synonymous with “progressive.” Let us, at the 
outset, reject this interpretation of “modern.” In- 
stead let us use the word to describe public edu- 
cation as it has presently evolved, embracing all 
the constructive developments in teaching tech- 
niques and educational research during this cen- 
tury. It is, of course, only fair to recognize that 
“progressive education’ has played an important 
role in bringing about these developments. Look- 
ing, however, at the whole structure of public 
education, we cannot accurately say that its phi- 
losophy and teaching techniques endorse all the 
tenets of the progressive movement as that move- 
ment unfolded in the 1930's. 


THE Basic COMMITMENTS 


What are some of the basic commitments under- 
lying public education upon which there is gen- 
eral agreement among public school educators 
and citizen supporters of public education? First 
and foremost, they recognize that public schools 
are free schools, their doors must be open to all 
the children of all the people. For this reason, 
the school program must contain subject offerings 
which serve the interests of those who do not go 
on to college as well as those who do. Secondly, 
public education, while a state function, histori- 
cally has been and presently is controlled at the 
local level through boards of education composed 
of local citizens elected or appointed by the com- 
munity. Legally, these board members are state 
officials, but in actuality they are granted almost 
complete control of the public schools in the local 
community. Thirdly, education is an individual 
matter. In a free society like ours government ex- 
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ists to serve the individual. Public schools, as gov- 
ernmental agencies, recognize the worth of each 
individual. Consequently, the best educational 
practices recognize individual differences. Fourth- 
ly, since the public schools are owned by the peo- 
ple, citizens have an obligation to voice their 
opinions regarding school programs and to carry 
forward desirable improvements through local 
school officials. Fifthly, professional staff mem- 
bers are obligated to serve the community as a 
whole. In carrying out this obligation, they must 
resist pressures from minority groups seeking to 
control educational policies at the expense of the 
welfare of the entire community. 

It is necessary to evaluate criticisms of the 
schools within the framework of these commit- 
ments, for criticism disregarding certain basic 
commitments associated with an institution are of 
little or no value. 

There are several avenues of attack which 
threaten the foundations of public education. It 
must be pointed out, however, that many of the 
most vociferous critics of the public schools ob- 
ject to the use of the word “‘attack’’ in applica- 
tion to themselves. They maintain that they are 
staunch supporters of public schools. Some of 
these critics are sincere but unintelligent in their 
criticism. Some, although sincere, use unethical 
methods to achieve their goals. Many proclaim 
their interest in “he welfare of the schools and 
then use ev< ustle means to undermine pub- 
lic confidence + public education. Their actions 
belie their wucds. Only a few critics have come 
forth with an outright denunciation of public 
education. ° 

THE CHARGES 


For purposes of analysis, attacks which en- 
danger the fundamental principles of public edu- 
cation may be classified as follows: 

1. Public schools advocate “progressive edu- 
cation,” which is essentially a trend toward social- 
ism and collectivism and, therefore, subversive. 

2. Public schools follow the tenets of Dewey's 
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“godless” pragmatic philosophy and therefore 
fail to teach the moral and spiritual values. 

3. Public schools do not teach the fundamen- 
tals properly. 

4. Public schools lack discipline and therefore 
encourage juvenile delinquency. 

5. Public schools contain many frills and fads. 

6. Public schools cost too much money. 

Many individuals and groups in local communi- 
ties have made charges of this nature against the 
schools, Sometimes they have used pamphlets and 
leaflets supplied by national organizations con- 
taining the same kinds of charges. One or more 
approaches have been used in making some or all 
of the charges listed above. In the main, the 
groups using these approaches appear or claim 
to be motivated by (1) patriotic purposes, and 
(2) politico-economic purposes. Motives, of 
course, are not tangible signs; they are more ac- 
curately described as interpretations of causes for 
action. The manner in which the critical individual 
or group operates oftentimes is an indication of 
what is the motivating factor. Any attempt to 
categorize critics according to motive is some- 
what artificial, for individuals and groups use 
both “‘patriotic’’ and “‘politico-economic”’ criti- 
cisms as these suit their purposes. Some groups, 
however, lay stress on the “patriotic’’ factor in 
sending out propaganda; others use a “‘politico- 
economic” approach most of the time, implying 
that schools are indoctrinating against the Amer- 
ican system of free enterprise and in favor of 
the welfare state. 

Of those critics who are opposed to public 
education, perhaps the most sharp-tongued is 
R. C. Hoiles, editor-owner of the Freedom News- 
papers, a chain which operates in California, Colo- 
rado, New Mexico, Ohio and Texas. Mr. Hoiles’ 
views afe so unusual that very few people agree 
with him. He has campaigned in his editorial 
columns and on the public platform against pub- 
lic schools on the grounds that tax-supported 
schools are in violation of and incompatible with 
the Ten Commandments, the Golden Rule and 
the Declaration of Independence. He supports 
his views in opposition to ‘‘government schools’’ 
(his term for public schools) by citing the Com- 
mandments, ““Thou shalt not steal’’ and ‘““Thou 
shalt not covet.’’ He argues that compelling citi- 
zens to pay taxes for a school system they do not 
like is morally wrong—wealth is redistributed by 
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force (taxes). The following quotation from one 
of his many editorials against public education 
is a typical illustration: 


“Public schools are financed and supported and 
populated by the institution of force against the indi- 
vidual. They teach by precept, example and cunning 
the system by which they are supported. They are not 
defended even by their leaders. They are doing the 
sort of job that makes even the friends of the system 
forever apologetic, complaining and uncomfortable. 
Why not be logical and forget the myth of ‘public 
education’? The friends of public education are 
wasting their time talking about ‘bad’ teachers, or 
‘some mistakes’ or ‘too much frills’: They are trying 
to defend a basically unsound, immoral institution. 
The tree is rotten. The fruit will not—cannot—be 
sweet.”"? 


Unlike many critics, Mr. Hoiles is frank and 
open. He leaves no doubt as to his stand on pub- 
lic education. Some critics, however, use a much 
more subtle approach. Leonard Read in Outlook 
for Freedom, a publication of the Foundation for 
Economic Education, employs an allegorical ap- 
proach to support by implication a politico-eco- 
nomic position closely akin to anarchy. In this 
pamphlet he introduces a “thoughtful citizen” 
and apparently speaks through him. This 
“thoughtful citizen” begins his reasoning with 
the idea, ‘““Most Americans believe in socialism,” 
then advances to the idea that ‘‘Socialism is state 
owners!iip or control,’ and finally arrives at a 
criticism of all government, which is “belief in 
the use of organized police force . . . as a means 
to attain social performance.” The views of this 
“thoughtful” citizens on public education follow: 


“Possibly it would be best to begin a test of his 
new definition of communism previously defined as a 
belief in the use of organized force as a means to 
attain social performance—against a reasonably famil- 
iar and generally accepted idea. So he took a critical 
look at perhaps the least challenged of all American 
institutions—public education. How did government 
education stand up when squared with this new defini- 
tion of the ‘isms’? There was force involved, all right 
—compulsory attendance, compulsory curricula in 
many respects, and in all respects compulsory pay- 
ment therefor. Even so, was this anything to worty 
about, since no institution had ever had more respecta- 
ble and conservative support than public education? 
In fact in early times, most of the leading conserva 
tives of America including one of the most respected 
occupants of the White House, had much to do with 
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popularizing the idea in the United States. But, he 
could not escape a deep concern by reason of his new 
definition ; that regardless of the prestige of its fore- 
bears, and irrespective of the talents and high reputa- 
tions of subsequent supporters, public education is 
sill a denial of freedom of choice in vast areas. He 
could not logically deny that it is the communaliza- 
tion of the product of all, by force. He even recalled 
how, as a freshman in college, he had learned that 

lic education was one of the primary objectives 
which Karl Marx set forth in his Communist Mani- 
festo. However, maybe he ought to believe in some 
communism. But why, he asked, in this ‘great Nation 
of freedom,’ had not his teachers in the several schools 
he had attended raised questions about the use of 
force in ‘education’? Was it possible that they them- 
selves had never thought of it ?’’? 


THE CHARGES CONSIDERED 


Perhaps the best way to indicate the avenues 
of attack is to consider illustrations from propa- 
ganda leaflets of the charges directed at the pub- 
lic schools. Let us consider these charges in order: 

1. Public schools advocate progressive educa- 
tion which is a trend toward socialism and collec- 
tivism and, therefore, subversive. 

A pamphlet put out by the National Council 
for American Education made this charge: 


“The schools cannot be cleared up until Americans 


" remove the saboteurs who have infiltrated the edu- 


cational system and have seized control of the admin- 


)) istrative groups in order to make over America accord- 


ing to their collectivist, socialist ideas.’’* 


In an article entitled, ‘“Who Owns Your Child’s 


j Mind?” John T. Flynn, exponent of the idea that 


America has moved far down the road towards 
socialism, wrote: 


“I do not say that schools have been taken over by 
tither Communists or Socialists. I do insist that there 
ite schools where the invasion has been started, and 
that where this exists in a school it is apt to be found 
thiefly in the social-science departments (where only 
i few teachers can do immense harm)... . 

"Finally, I do not charge that even the guilty 
ttachers are teaching Communism (though a few may 
te Communists). I say they teach socialism... .”* 


Later on in the same article Flynn charged that 


@ ‘ "seductive form of propaganda for collectivism 


lukes the form of teaching three things: 


“First that our American system of private enter- 
ptise is a failure. Second, that our republic of limited 
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powers is a mistake. Third, that our way of life must 
give way to a collectivist society in which the central 
State will own and operate, or plan and finance and 
control, the economic system.’’5 


Another person disseminating propaganda in 
opposition to American education is George 
Washington Robnett, Executive Secretary of the 
National Laymen’s League, Church League of 
America. There never has been any indication 
that this organization speaks for a particular 
church organization. Robnett puts out a newsletter 
entitled, ‘‘News and Views” and promotes himself 
as “. . . a nationally known lecturer on Com- 
munism.” In his book entitled, Can We Preserve 
Our ‘American System’ in the Post War World?, 
he wrote, under a section entitled “How Com- 
munistic Doctrines Have Invaded the Field of 
Education” : 


“Throughout the nation today there is, unhappily, a 
growing distrust of our educational machinery, large- 
ly because a minority (but nevertheless a healthy and 
vigorous minority) of educators have turned to social- 
ism—and have, in large measure, become crusaders 
for a politico-ideological cause.’”* 


2. Public schools follow the tenets of John 
Dewey's “Godless” pragmatism and fail to teach 
the moral and spiritual values. 

Although the following selection, taken from 
Progressive Education Increases Delinquency, a 
publication of the National Council for Amer- 
ican Education, does not mention John Dewey 
by name, other paragraphs in this booklet do. The 
following is an illustration of the arguments: 


“So-called progressive education, shot through as 
it is with the blight of Pragmatism, has had a very 
deleterious effect upon the original character of 
American education. 

“The new movement encouraged students to ‘think’ 
without the labor of learning the facts necessary to 
accurate thinking. In doing this it not only deprived 
youth of the needful ingredients of thought, but it 
encouraged the dangerous illusion that thinking is 
easy, that it ought to be easy, that it is the fruit of 
personality rather than of patient, hard work. In short, 
it taught youth that it was all right to talk but hardly 
necessary to know what one was talking about. And 
right there, Pragmatism was ready with its cynical 
denial of absolute truth—and if there is no absolute 
truth isn’t one opinion as good as another? Why 
study to get at the true nature of things if there is no 
true nature of things? 
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“For if there is no absolute truth, there can be no 
absolute moral standards either. Consequently, under 
Pragmatism a lie can be ‘good’ if it is momentarily 
useful. If cheating is advantageous, why not cheat? 
There are no changeless moral canons any more. 
Human life is only a slicked-up jungle, subject only 
to the reign of tooth, claw and craft. Virtue is ‘mid- 
Victorian,’ chastity good only for a laugh. 

“The tragic and terrifying thing about all this is 
that it represents not merely rebellion against a moral 
code, but denial that there can be any binding moral 
code. It is a fundamental revolution in human think- 
ing of the first order; it is mental and ethical nihilism. 
If it goes on unchecked, it will mean not merely 
tragedy for millions of individuals, it will mean the 
disintegration and final extinction of . . . Society.”’7 


Mortimer Smith in And Madly Teach directed 
his criticisms at what he regards as the lack of a 
basic philosophy of education: 


“Under the impact of the modern temper and forti- 
fied by considerations of practical contemporary con- 
ditions, schoolmen have reached the conclusion that 
education is not even secondarily an intellectual mat- 
ter—and as for its being a moral matter, heaven for- 
bid!—that people are primarily doers rather than 
thinkers ; that the essence of education, to quote John 
Dewey, is no more than ‘vital energy seeking oppor- 
tunity for effective exercise.’ '’® 


Milo McDonald, a retired high school princi- 
pal of the New York City school system, heads an 
organization known as the American Education 
Association. Its influence is largely confined to 
New York City, and for years, it has attacked 
John Dewey's philosophy on religious grounds: 


“So-called ‘Progressive Education’ and Communism 
are one. The fundamental base of the ‘Activity Pro- 
gtam’ is the same base upon which Communism rests, 
a materialistic, anti-religious base. Let us recognize 
the menace before it is too late.”’® 


3. Public schools do not teach the fundamentals. 

The following statement by Dr. Mark Fakkema 
of the National Association of Christian Schools 
is typical of this time-worn charge: 


“Our boys and girls can’t spell as well as they used 
to, they can’t read, or write as they used to. These 
complaints are not for the fundamental reasons. The 
basic reason is that God has been taken out of edu- 
cation—that is fundamental.’’!° 


George Benson, president of Harding College 
and sponsor of the Harding College Freedom 
Forums, wrote in one of his weekly columns: 
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“Panel members (professors from Loyola and 
Tulane Universities discussing the question: ‘Are our 
schools turning out young men and women unable to 
work the simple arithmetic problems they meet in 
everyday life?’) were of the opinion that this neglect 
of basic subjects was due, at the grade school and 
high school level, to the return of ‘progressive edu- 
cation’ in varying degrees. ‘Progressive education,’ 
which had a short-lived popularity early in the cen. 
tury, was fathered by Wm. H. Kilpatrick and John 
Dewey at Teachers College, Columbia University, 
These educational ‘moderns’ placed greatest impor- 
tance on new methods of teaching, almost discarded 
the basic orthodox studies of reading, writing and 
arithmetic, and declared there were no fundamental 
truths.’’12 


4. Public schools lack discipline and, there- 
fore, encourage juvenile delinquency. 
This, of course, is the theme song of Progres- 


sive Education Increases Delinquency, the publi- } 


cation previously mentioned in this article. After 
citing statistics dealing with major crimes com- 
mitted by youths under 21, this pamphlet states: 


“There is no possible doubt that most of this con- 


dition is directly traceable to the fatal lack of the | 


right kind of instruction in our schools. Other factors 
are at work as well—the home and the churches must 
bear their share of responsibility. Yet even where 
other influences fail, public education could, if it were 
operated upon right principles and devoted to right 
ends, do more than any other influence to restore what 
is now lacking in American life.’’!? 


5. Public schools contain altogether too many 
frills and fads. 

General Fries, editor of the Bs!/etin of the 
Friends of the Public Schools has used the ex- 
pression “frills and fads” several times to oppose 
“modernism”’ in education. In the following state- 


ment General Fries refers to the schools of 40 | 


to 70 years ago: 


“But they had no fads and frills in the schools. 
What they were taught was based on the best facts 
obtainable, and no school book was allowed unless 
it was patriotic with high moral and religious tone 
with every reading article carrying a message on good 
morals and encouragement for good citizenship of 
hard work.’’!8 


Later on in this same issue of the Bulletin 
Fries identified the following as “frills and fads”: 
“. . . domestic science, cooking, sewing, music, | 
art, carpentry and other vocational work.’ 
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THE SOUND AND THE FURY 


6. Public schools cost far too much money. 

Critics of public education are far less likely 
to state outright that public education is too ex- 
pensive than they are to single out some part of the 
program which appears to be vulnerable. Two 
years ago when the Defense Commission made 
a nationwide study of criticisms directed at the 

lic schools, the high cost of public education 
ranked near the top of the list. In the following 
statement the writer employs this approach: 


“... The lure of the private school would cer- 
tainly draw off many of the more competent in the 
profession, but the public budget would be relieved 
of its present strain and the authorities could pay for 
and demand higher standards. Ancient, unsanitary 
and dangerous structures now pressed into service 
could be abandoned and the land returned to the tax- 
toll. The cost of transportation would be considerably 
reduced, for one of the competitive features of the 
private school would undoubtedly be nearness to the 
home. There would be important collateral savings, 


# such as less equipment, textbooks and lunches.” 


In a report entitled ‘‘A Socialistic Public School 
System” the Sons of the American Revolution 
attempted to link high taxes with the cost of 
“progressive education”’: 


“It might be worthwhile for you to dig up your 
tax return for the last year. Refigure the tax according 
to the 1939 rates and subtract. The difference is your 
bill for the projects and schemes of the ‘progressive’ 


m= educators.”’15 


No CONSISTENT PATTERN 


Much of the criticism directed at public schools 
isan outgrowth of the Anti-New Deal, Anti-Fair 
Deal campaign which has resulted in a political 
swing towards conservatism during the last two 
orthree years. During this campaign, charges were 
levelled at bureaucracy in government, at the con- 
centration of control in federal agencies. Such 
organizations as the Committee for Constitutional 
Government, the Foundation for Economic Edu- 
ation, the National Economic Council and the 
Conference for American Small Business Organi- 
utions have included public education or some 
phase of it in their political campaigns against the 
New Deal and the Fair Deal. For example, text- 
books written several years ago, and which reflect 
“cial programs promoted during the last 20 
years, have been attacked on ideological grounds. 
Educators have been accused of creating in stu- 
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dents a distrust of American free enterprise and 
of encouraging them to think that the govern- 
ment owes them a living. 

In waging their campaign, these pressure 
groups have capitalized fully on the legitimate 
fears of the American public regarding commu- 
nism. Employing anti-communism to their own 
advantage, they have not hesitated to state openly 
or to imply that those who criticize their activities 
are subversive. © 

Patrioteer groups such as the National Council 
for American Education and the Minute Women 
of America have supported the efforts of the 
above-named groups by appointing themselves 
guardians of “Americanism” (their own limited 
interpretation of it). They have used such publi- 
cations as the Educational Reviewer (Conference 
of American Small Business Organizations) to 
carry on in local communities campaigns to ban 
such textbooks as Magruder’s American Govern- 
ment. They have employed data supplied by na- 
tional pressure groups to prevent liberal educa- 
tors from speaking before local audiences. In a 
few instances, alert mewspaper reporters have 
shown how local vigilantes have imported propa- 
ganda emanating from state and national pressure 
groups and organizations. 

The sound and fury raised by the vast network 
of vigilante organizations against federal controls 
drops to a mere whisper or to a blank silence 
whenever it is pointed out that congressional 
probes into alleged communist infiltration in the 
schools are also examples of federal interference. 
To be consistent with the position they have pre- 
viously taken, these vigilantes should be in the 
forefront protesting congressional probes into 
public education rather than encouraging them, as 
they now are. Consistency is not, however, one of 
the attributes of politico-economic and patrioteer 
pressure groups. They have attacked as “collec- 
tivists” and “‘socialists” those who strongly advo- 
cate keeping the control of public education close 
to the local community, those who stand for-indi- 
vidualism in education, and those who advocate 
a free enterprise of ideas. 

There is one good way to combat “The Sound 
and the Fury” and that is keep citizens informed 
of what the schools are doing. This is a program 
which must be carried on at all times, not merely 
when local pressures are at white heat. Resistance 
to such pressures against the schools is automatic 
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when the schools and the community are thought 
of as inseparable. The attack on the schools is 
then considered, as it should be, an attack on the 
community. 
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Why All 


By C. WINFIELD SCOTT, Lecturer, 


the Fuss? 


Graduate Department of Education, 


Yale University, and Director of Student Personnel Services, 
New Haven State Teachers College. 


NUNDATED by an unprecedented flood of criti- 
cisms, educators have been puzzled, dismayed, 
and too prone to view the situation as the work of 
the devil. To be sure, there is evil present, but a 
majority of it seems to be ascribable to the exist- 
ing psycho-social environment rather than to the 
negative critics. Another factor of more impor- 
tance than has been generally recognized is honest 
differences of opinion among individuals who 
have the interests of public education at heart and 
who wish to help improve it. 

As compared to the two bases of criticism just 
stated, disbelief in public education, desire for 
power by critics, and the personal profit motive are 
relatively unimportant. For if the first two did not 
exist or were of negligible stature, the others could 
not prosper. 

This brief analysis represents careful but not 
research-type examination of much of the current 
literature on criticisms of education, published in 
popular magazines and educational journals. Inso- 
far as the writer knows, no comprehensive and 
objective research study of the causes of criticisms 
has yet been made, although the field is ripe for 


the harvest. Until such appears, the only explana- 
tions available will be those obtainable through 
logical inference. 

It is likely that multiple and complex motives 
underlie each existent critical expression, but no 
further attention will be given this possibility. 
Except for the generalization already made, name- 
ly, that the environment and differences in educa- 
tional viewpoints constitute the matrix of all criti- 
cisms, no effort to relate causes seems warranted. 


PROJECTION OF BLAME 


That the prevalent basic feeling of insecurity 
should express itself partly through scapegoating 
and that public education should be one of the 
victims are as understandable as they are deplor 
able. Whenever an individual or group possesses 
characteristics that are undesirable but difficult to 
deal with, there is a tendency to project these 
traits or blame for them upon another person of 
group. Such a situation has been developing in the 
United States during much of the present century 
and it has latterly come to what all sober citizens 
hope will be its climax. Public education, as $0 
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ciety’s most important self-protection device and 
as a relatively defenseless sub-group in the culture, 
is the butt of much misplaced aggression. 

Our recent military history and the military out- 
jook are one big cause of national fear and uncer- 
tainty. Beginning with World War I, the country 
has been beset by military problems that have 
gradually taken on a permanent cast. One struggle 
to save democracy was followed in a little more 
than a score of years by another and more devas- 
tating one for the same purpose. Then came a 
brief respite and another conflict, this time with 
an erstwhile ally operating behind the scenes as 
the major opponent. The current enemy (Com- 
munism) looms much larger than the Korean 
War, and the nation responds by adopting large 
military budgets, requiring all or practically all 
young men to devote some time to military service, 
| and encouraging citizens to believe that a long, 
drawn-out cold war is the only alternative to a 

} hot one. The widespread hope that universal peace 
©) would follow World War II has been severely 
>) challenged by the fear that peace is not for us. 
| Economically, we also have come to be con- 
} cetned about our moorings. The lush days of the 
twenties were supplanted by an economic depres- 
| sion that, despite the return of good times, still 

| haunts many who lived through it. High produc- 
©) tion and income in late years have been accom- 
1) panied by high taxes, a decrease in the value of 


the dollar, government subsidies and controls, and 


> «high level of military spending. All of these 
| factors, but particularly the last, have contributed 
} to some feeling on the part of the public that to- 
") «ay’s prosperity does not have a solid base. What 
would happen to the economy if the national bud- 

get were balanced, the government should reduce 


|] its participation in economic activities, or peace 


'} should come? For all citizens, questions such as 

§ these may well be a part of their growing recogni- 
tion of dependence on our vastly complex eco- 
nomic machine and of a vague uncretainty as to 
what the future holds. 

Sociologically, this century has been a chaotic 
one marked by rapid change and consequent ten- 
| sion. From the slow-moving pace of the horse- 
and-buggy era, society has moved into the age of 
jet-propelled aircraft and atomic power. Living 
} ‘nditions have changed markedly, but social con- 

cepts have not kept pace. Faced with new free- 
doms in our personal lives, we have no adequate 
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substitutes for controls once exercised by long 
work hours, low income, and restrictive social and 
religious customs. Confronted with a world that 
has shrunk greatly in size, we find it hard to think 
and harder still to act in global terms. And 
finally, threatened by a way of life that is the 
antithesis of our own, we react with fear and 
trembling, resorting to some methods that might 
well have been supplied us by our communistic 
adversary. 

In a recent address which stressed the “human- 
ities” as training for democratic citizenship, Judge 
Learned Hand noted that the United States is 
embarked upon an unproved venture which en- © 
visions men in full control of their lives and 
warned that this experiment is endangered, par- 
ticularly by a tendency to abandon the conditions 
of rational inquiry. His conclusions as to the effect 
of a spirit of general suspicion and distrust are 
as follows: 


“I believe that that community is already in process 
of dissolution where each man begins to eye his 
neighbor as a possible enemy, where non-conformity 
with the accepted creed, political as well as religious, 
is a mark of disaffection; where denunciation, without 
specification of backing, takes the place of evidence; 
where orthodoxy chokes freedom of dissent; where 
faith in the eventual supremacy of reason has become 
so timid that we dare not enter our convictions in the 
open lists to win or lose. Such fears as these are a 
solvent which can eat out the cement that binds the 
stones together; they may in the end subject us to a 
despotism as evil as any that we dread; and they can 
be allayed only in so far as we refuse to proceed on 
suspicion, and trust one another until we have tangible 
ground for misgiving. 

“The mutual confidence on which all else depends 
can be maintained only by an open mind and a brave 
reliance upon free discussion. I do not say that these 
will suffice; who knows but we may be on a slope 
which leads down to aboriginal savagery. But of this 
I am sure; if we are to escape, we must not yield a 
foot in demanding a fair field, and an honest race, 
for all ideas.” 


Confining his attention to educational freedom, 
Watson has stated that it is tied up with what the 
schools are going to do about communism and 
the communists, and has averred that “Fear of 


the Thing (Communism) drives us in panic to 
curtail freedom as our way of defending it.” The 
flavor of his interpretation of the situation may be 
had from these statements: 
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“What is needed now is more insight into the 
psychology of the repressive forces. Apprehension 
arises in part from a rate of social change which is 
too fast for the security of most citizens. The attack 
on educational freedom in part expresses a desire to 
turn the calendar back to a horse and buggy age. 

“A deeper aspect of the anxiety which lies behind 
repressive attacks is subjective. The Thing springs 
from terrifying depths within man. It is as awful as 
patricide and infanticide and suicide all rolled into 
one. It parallels primitive man’s fear of evil spirits 
and medieval man’s fear of the Dark Powers. The 
Communist teacher, in the view of the NEA’s Educa- 
tional Policies Committee, corresponds very closely 
to the reprobate in old legends who had sold his soul 
to the devil. He is no longer really human; his mind 
is necessarily unfree; evil pervades and controls him. 
. . . It may sound strange, but it is profoundly true 
that as long as some Americans focus upon Com- 
munists in this crisis all the repressed evil in their 
own nature, they will suspect Stalin’s agent behind 
such diverse educational innovations as annual pro- 
motion, reading-readiness tests, core curricula, guid- 
ance services, intra-mural sports, and courses in family 
living.””? 


Trow,® in response to a particular critic, and 
Rugh,* in an analytical paper, have also presented 
psychological interpretations of the motives of 
critics. The former recognizes that in a democracy, 
citizens are responsible for iniquities in the cul- 
ture, but that effective political action to remedy 
them is difficult and slow. “An easier approach is 
to absolve oneself of responsibility, to rid oneself 
of guilt feelings and join the happy company of 
the purified.” This solution, Trow holds, has been 
used by a number of people who have found in 
the American public school a good target for 
pent-up and vicious aggression.® 

Rugh’s analysis applies at some length the 
frustration-aggression and the projection theories 
of behavior. Although the two are treated sepa- 
rately, they are described as operating to produce 
the same result: heaping blame for social ills on 
the schools. After pointing out some of society’s 
weaknesses, Rugh asks: 


“Is it little wonder that American parents, church- 
men, and community leaders have a vital need for 
projecting their shortcomings upon one of the most 
docile and undefended institutions ? They have a need 
‘for a whipping boy and the American public school 
and school tr sher are admirably suited by traditional 
status and role to perform this scapegoat function. 
There is little if any danger of retaliation or reprisal.’ 
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MAINTENANCE AND IMPROVEMENT 
OF EDUCATION 


Many critics are genuinely interested in the 
maintenance and improvement of public education 
in terms of their criteria of what is good education. 
Their yardsticks differ in many respects from those 
commonly used by professional educators and 
their language is sometimes immoderate, conse. 
quently they are often misunderstood and mis- 
labeled. The net result is some loss to education 
of stimulation and support it might obtain from 
facing adverse criticism frankly and trying to 
understand its friendly, negative critics. 

Bestor’s criticisms of public secondary edua- 
tion as being anti-intellectual seems to be a case 
in point. After describing the school’s unique 
job as that of providing the ‘‘systematic, disci- 
plined intellectual training” required for meeting 
many of the vital needs of man, he concludes that 
it is becoming increasingly derelict in its duty. His 
ringing challenge to scholars, scientists, and mem- 
bers of the learned professions (professional edu- 
cators excluded), runs thus: 


“To build our defense of freedom firm and deep, 
we need to eradicate, before it is too late, the anti- 
intellectual tendencies that have crept into our public- 
educational system. We must restore to the schools 
the clear and disciplined intellectual purpose that will 
make them once again the bulwarks of thought, and 
hence of freedom of thought.’’? 


This may be anachronistic, but it hardly sounds 
like the attack of an outright enemy. 

Neither do many of the other criticisms that are 
made of goals, content, methods and personnel. 
They indicate concern and they may reflect mis- 
information, confusion, and strong feelings, but 
they are not ruthless assaults on the temple. _ 

This conclusion agrees, in the main, with 
Woodring’s view that: 


“. . . many of the criticisms of contemporary edu- 
cation come from honest and informed citizens who 
are sincerely concerned about one or more aspects of 
the current educational trend. While it is true that 
some of the most vocal critics have been misinformed § 
and that others have ulterior motives, the great public 
enthusiasm for these criticisms rests upon a long- 
standing and long-suppressed feeling of vague dis 
satisfaction on the part of the large numbers of pat- 
ents and other adults.”’® 


He maintains that this displeasure can be quelled 
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only by educators trying to understand the nature 
of criticism and to answer it fairly, conceding mis- 
takes where they have been made. Such approaches 
certainly merit more consideration that they have 
usually received. 


DISBELIEF IN PUBLIC EDUCATION 


More people than is generally recognized actu- 
ally oppose or have serious doubts about the desir- 
ability of public education. A small minority of 
the total group openly show their disapproval, 
often covering their purpose with the mantle of 
patriotism or economic orthodoxy. The majority 
support private schools and thus, by implication if 
not otherwise, cz‘ticize public education. Skaife 
has dealt adequately with the former in this issue 
(June) and the latter call for but little comment. 

Supporters of private education fall into two 
groups: Those who prefer it for social or other 
non-reli,7i0) ous reasons; and those who by religious 
affiliation, Protesieat and Jewish to some extent as 
well as Catholic. are committed to tie position that 
education is a church function. The opposition of 
these two groups is more evident in their be- 
havior than in what they say. Proof of the virility 
of their criticism is obvious in the continued ex- 


| pansion of private schools, particularly under 
religious auspices. 


DESIRE FOR POWER 


Critics of all types are probably motivated to 
some extent by a desire for power. Their focus 
may be on such things as school board elections, 
the content of curricula, teaching methods, and 
school personnel. Or the control desired may be 
financial, with thwarting a bond issue for new 
buildings or keeping tax rates down as the goal. 
Either focus is decidedly dangerous. 

It is obvious that attacks on the schools as being 
subversive fall under the first head. How far some 
of the critics would like to go in eliminating “un- 
§ American” influences from education is unknown. 
™ But it should be remembered that a dictator would 
j have difficulty achieving power in the presence of 
schools free to teach the truth and probably could 
not stay in power without control of education. 

The money savers are less dangerous than those 
who would exercise thought control. Yet their 
influence, especially in any period when economy 
is the political watchword, can spell much trouble 
for the schools. 
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Skaife® and Morse! have well described the 
more important organized groups that seek to 
influence education generally, and also specifically 
when opportunity offers. Suffice it to say here that 
any power they exercise is detrimental. 


PERSONAL PROFIT 

The possibility of personal profit is closely 
linked with the power motive and is a subtle and 
pervasive element in the situation. A critic may 
profit in a material sense by creating a job for him- 
self, selling literature or personal services, or by 
keeping his taxes down. Such income is doubtless 
important to some professional and amateur crit- 
ics, but it is of negligible importance as compared 
to the psychological satisfactions that all derive 
and that are freely available. 

Criticisms attract attention and give the critic 
a type of prestige. He feels important and may, 
regardless of his true motives, come to look upon 
himself as a knight in shining armor. If this 
occurs, he becomes the most difficult type to 
handle for he needs to be exposed both to the 
public and to himself. Regardless of whether or 
not this development takes place, the ego-involve- 
ment angles of the personal profit motive are hard 
to grapple with. 

CONCLI'SION 

Presently, enemies of education may be so active 
and influential as to require the major effort of all 
defenders of public education. However, subduing 
or quieting them can do nothing more than give 
educators needed time to deal in a truly educa 
tional fashion with the basic causes of criticisms. 
Only through reduction of fear and insecurity in 
society; better agreement as to purposes, content, 
and methods of education; and greater devotion 
to the cause of public education itself can lasting 
progress be made. 
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“What the Wisest Parents 


By PALMER HOYT, Editor and Publisher, 
The Denver Post. 


N ANCIENT TIMES the alchemists sought a 
magic formula which would transmute base 
metals into gold or silver. The formula they 
sought was known generally as the philosopher's 
stone. If a philosopher had found this stone and 
had rubbed it on an American school system, the 
stone probably would have crumbled to dust. 

Because modern elementary education is the 
supreme contradiction of all the little patsies that 
you have known and believed so long. 

For example, that one, ‘‘what’s everybody's 
business is nobody's business.” Is that so? Well I 
can find you fifty thousand nobodies who will be 
mighty glad to give you the business if it is about 
school business. 

Or, the one about the same things being equal 
to each other. No, not in the American school 
system they aren't; sometimes they appear to be, 
but you can find lots of people who will give you 
a different view. 

“What goes up must come down!” Well, pos- 
sibly, but there have been lots of things go up in 
the American school system that have never come 
down yet despite the patient waiting of well-in- 
tentioned critics. 

It is like the story of the cross-eyed judge who 
was talking to the three prisoners. They were 
hailed before this particular police court jurist who 
was extremely cross-eyed. He looked at the first 
one and said: 

“What's your name?” 

The second one said, ‘‘John Washington Jones.” 

The judge turned purple with rage and shout- 
ed, “One more word out of you and I will throw 
you in jail for contempt of court!” 

At this point the third prisoner said, ‘Honest 
to God, Judge, I never opened my mouth.” 


So it is that anyone who addresses himself to 
any phase of education may be speaking to people 
whom he is not thinking about and may be an- 
swered by people he never thought to have interest 
in the subject. 

Two things have happened to me lately which 
apparently have made me an expert in the field 
of education: One, is membership on the National 
Citizens Commission for the Public Schools; and 
the other is a mild suggestion to Senator Joseph E. 
McCarthy that he confine his Red hunting to the 
Government and leave our schools alone. 

And so for these reasons and perhaps others, 
I have been asked ‘y the PHt DELTA KAPPAN to 
write an article un a somewhat nebulous subject, 
“What the Wisest Parents...” 

It is a great honor indeed to appear in such 
distinguished company, and to be allowed to ex- 
press to a well-informed reading audience some 
of my views on modern education. 

First, however, I might ask, like Snuffy Smith, 
the famous comic character, “‘what’s all the furse 
about?” Well, apparently, it’s all about something 
like this: Nobody, that is but nobody, is satisfied 


with modern education. It is a matter of great re | 
gret to practically everybody, that “modern” edu- 


cation doesn’t confine itself entirely to the “three 
R’s. Also everybody else, practically, that is, wants 
to know what happened to the geography books. 
Actually, there is something momentous going 
on in modern education, and something that 
should be going on a lot more than it is. Education 


is being modernized; it is being streamlined, and | 


that is as it should be. Whether it is being stream- 
lined fast enough in this atomic age might better 
be debated than whether it has been proper to 
streamline it at all. Actually, there is nothing in 
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WHAT THE WISEST PARENTS 


the debate on modern education in elementary 
schools that is not included in the fight between 
the classic and vocational concepts in the colleges. 

For example, there is no great difference be- 
tween Robert Maynard Hutchins’ concept of edu- 
cation from ““The Great Books’ and that of the 
three Ptolemies in the early centuries before 
Christ. They, too, gathered all the great books 
that were then available and created a great uni- 
versity at Alexandria. The courses of study were 
dassic enough to suit even Bob Hutchins. It is 
notable, however, that this university did not save 
their civilization. 

At this point, I would like to make it clear that 
I believe in modern education, both in the ele- 
mentary schools and in the colleges. As to the 
elementary schools, our education, as I have sug- 
gested before, is no more modern—perhaps not as 
modern—as the civilization which it reflects. 

For example, present day elementary school 
education probably compares as favorably with 
the education expounded in Edward Eggleston's, 
The Country Schoolmaster, as the modern auto- 
mobile compares with the horseback transporta- 
tion of that backwoods era. 

Therefore, it seems to me that “What the Wis- 
est Parents . . .”” should realize is that education 
must be modern and progressive if it is to keep 
pace at all with the modern and progressive world. 

I would like to mention the National Citizens 
Commission for the Public Schools, of which I 
am a member. This Commission is the result of 
the clear thinking and dynamic purposefulness of 
one man, Roy E. Larsen, of Time-Life, Inc. It 
seems to me that the ideals of the Commission 
best express “What the Wisest Parents . . .” 
should think about the public schools. 

Here are the basic principles for which the 
Commission stands: 

The problem of its children’s schools lies at 
the heart of a free society. No other of man’s 
public institutions has a deeper effect upon his 
conduct as a citizen, whether of the community, 
of the nation, or of the world, than do his schools. 

The goal of our public schools should be to 
make the best in education available to every 
American child on completely equal terms. 

Public school education should be constantly 
tappraised and kept responsive both to our edu- 
ational traditions and to the changing times. 

With these basic beliefs in mind, the National 
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Citizens Commission has set for itself two im- 
mediate goals: (1) To help Americans realize 
how important our public schools are to our ex- 
panding democracy. (2) To arouse in each com- 
munity the intelligence and the will to improve 
and foster them. 

“What Should the Wisest Parents . . .” think 
about the current attacks on our schools? 

Of course we are concerned these days about 
attacks of all kinds, particularly those on the 
schools. Sometimes we forget that this sort of 
thing is not new. We have had critics of the 
schools just as long as we have had schools. They 
were busy in Plato’s day. 

These attacks on our schools are not in them- 
selves dangerous. They may, to be sure, threaten 
the efficient functioning of a particular school 
system—and this certainly is not an inconsequen- 
tial matter. What I mean, though, is that the func- 
tion and the structure of American education is 
not as seriously threatened as it has been on many 
occasions in the past. 

The clear and present danger is a rather dif- 
ferent one. The real danger is that the honest 
critic of our schools may become defensive, that 
his criticisms may be muffled or silenced. 

Our schools, to be effective, must change and 
grow with our society. Never before has America 
changed so fast; never before has our society been 
so complex. This means that the job our schools 
must do is becoming ever more difficult. As an 
instrument of community will, they must be kept 
vital, changing, improving. This can be accom- 
plished only through constant constructive criti- 
cism by those whose will the schools represent. 

America’s schools stand in less danger from 
the bludgeon of slander and distortion than from 
the stealthy knife of fear. Our schools are too 
sturdy an institution to be crushed by frontal 
attack. They are more likely to be rendered inef- 
fective by the creeping paralysis of their defend- 
ers. If honest criticism of the schools is stilled, 
their value to our free society will be seriously, 
perhaps permanently impaiced. 

Our basic problem, then, is one of informing 
the community about its schools. This will not 
eliminate disagreement—it would be too bad if 
it did—but it will promote understanding and in- 
terest. With these tools of community-wide in- 
terest and understanding, we can fashion work- 
able solutions to the many problems that face us. 
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We have noted that the more vocal critics of 
the schools are small in number. To be effective, 
they must gain the support of the uninformed 
and the misinformed. A community which has 
maintained effective liaison with its schools offers 
the uninformed and misinformed little opportu- 
nity. A community whose citizens know their 
schools and are devoted to them has little to fear. 

As a newspaperman, I am particularly con- 
cerned with the role of the press in the never- 
ending fight for better schools. A publisher or 
editor enjoys a unique opportunity—and respon- 
sibility. Bitter attacks and spirited defenses are 
often more eye-catching than reasoned discussion 
of school issues. But the American press has a 
responsibility to our schools that goes beyond 
the mere reporting of front page quarrels. 

Theze are several ways in which a newspaper 
can discharge this obligation to the community. 
At the simplest level, 2 paper should report all 
school activities that are of general interest. The 
American press is doing a better job than ever 
before on this basic reporting. More and more 
editors are finding that “schools are news.” In 
fact, many of them are finding that there is an 
unsuspected degree of interest among their readers 
which makes schools red-hot news. All too often 
citizens are hungry for information about their 
schools—and the city editor is the last to know it. 
A little imagination and cooperation between the 
schools and the press can pay big dividends. 

Beyond this straight reporting job, a newspaper 
can provide more information about the schools 
in a number of ways. It can serve as a medium 
through which schoolmen can explain special pro- 
gtams or policies in the schools. Feature stories 
by informed reporters can be equally helpful. In 
the same way, particular problems that the schools 
must meet can be explained to the community, and 
even solutions proposed before they reach a crisis. 

This much might be termed the “‘passive func- 
tion” of a newspaper, and every editor has an 
obligation to perform it. Whether a paper will be 
able to do more than this will depend on the 
character of the paper and the men who run it, 
the nature of the schools and their relationship 
with the community. 

A newspaper can sometimes provide positive 
leadership in arousing community interest and 
stimulating citizen action for better schools. 

There are other ways in which a newspaper can 
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provide less individual, but no less valuable lead- 
ership in the community. Many school bond issues 
have been approved because local newspapers went 
far beyond the ordinary demands of news cover. 
age in explaining and interpreting their necessity 
to the public. Other papers have led their com- 
munities to a fuller understanding of a variety of 
school problems. Schools should not necessarily 
be of interest solely to the isolated group of “par. 
ents,” but to non-parents or parents of grown 
children. Newspapers can bring interest of schools 
even to the latter two. 

My own paper, if you will forgive a personal 
reference, even attempted a thorough investigation 
of our local school system, and a critical, objective 
report to the public. An evaluation of this kind is 
potentially dangerous and would be impossible 
without the fullest cooperation of the school ad- 
ministration. 

Finally, it should be pointed out to those super- 
patriots who insist that our public schools are shot 
with communists and communist teaching, that in 
the final analysis the schools of America are 
essentially local. 

Neither Joseph E. McCarthy nor anyone else can 
successfully indict 350,000 earnest, courageous, 
and hard working men and women, who make up 
the school boards of the United States. Nor can 
he successfully indict the tens of thousands of 
teachers in American universities, the millions 
of students, and the thousands of honest men and 
women who are regents or trustees of these same 
institutions. 

Just as all business is local, so all education is 
local, and is controlled by local men and women. §j 
If there be Communists in our colleges, it is up to 
local boards of trustees to run them out of busi- 
ness, and I submit that this is exactly what has 
been done, and what is being done. 

The principal fault of Senator McCarthy and 
those who insist that the charge is more important 
than the proof, the trial or the verdict, is that 
Senator McCarthy and those like him create the 
kind of dark that makes all cats gray. In other 
words, if we insist on calling everyone a commu- 
nist who does not agree with us, we make it much 
easier for the real Communists to hide and to work 
successfully in carrying on their nefarious duties. 

Communism and Communists have been tried 
by the greatest jury in the world—the jury of 
American public opinion—and found wanting. 
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The American public wants no part of the Com- 
munists, and pursuing that line of thought, it 
would be logical to suppose that American public 
schools are just as subversive as the school direc- 
tors of the U. S. A. 

To repeat a point: No one can indict the 350,- 
000 men and women who, through the device of 
School Boards, direct and control our curricula, 
our teachers, and our school procedures. 

This ‘‘the wisest parent” knows. He knows, fur- 
thermore, or he should, that in his hands resides 
the power of correction if the local school board 
is lax, incompetent or indifferent in dealing with 
any threat, external ux internal, to the integrity of 

lic education, American style. The ‘‘wisest 
parent” will be as informed, as alert and as vigi- 
lant about the schools his children attend as he 
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is about any other phase of their welfare. If he is 
not, he is not a wise parent. 

Modern elementary education is indeed the 
supreme contradiction of outworn clichés that at- 
tempt to chain us to a past built upon concepts 
and customs that no longer accord with the facts 
of living. The “wisest parent’’ whose grandfather 
worked 48 or even 56 hours a week, would not 
advocate for his children’s future a reversion from 
the 40 hour week to the drudgery of other times; 
he would not scrap the automobile for the oxcart. 

And so the wise parent will demand that edu- 
cation be both free and dynamic; he will resist 
attacks upon its integrity and freedom whether by 
communism or mecarthyism; he will cooperate 
with it actively because of his faith that it is an 
indispensable highway towards the golden age. 
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We Look at Ourselves 


By GEORGE D. STRAYER, JR., Professor of Educational Administration, 
University of Washington, Seattle. 


O PUBLIC INSTITUTION should be content 
N until it has developed to the place where it 
an make a miximum contribution to society. The 
public schools have been making valiant efforts, 
especially in recent years, to improve their organi- 
ution and program. The number of administra- 
tive districts has been decreased, countless school 
ystems have reorganized their curriculums, and 
teacher training institutions have improved their 
programs through such means as providing labora- 
tory experiences with youth groups, in addition 
to practice teaching. 

Despite the trends that are mentioned above 
public schools in many regions of the United 
States are not only finding it difficult to obtain the 
necessary funds for taking care of their increased 
dlementary enrollments, but they are, in dozens of 
instances, being criticized both fairly and unfairly. 
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LACK OF SUFFICIENT INFORMATION 


Teachers are usually reticent, especially when 
their own work and accomplishments are under 
discussion. Public schools do not usually employ 
public relations experts. Administrators and teach- 
ers are only just beginning to learn the techniques 
that are necessary if a successful public relations 
program is to function. As Peter Quince stated in 
the February, 1953 issue of the Put DELTA Kap- 
PAN, “most professions make a point of adver- 
tising their success. Engineers who get a few 
additional miles an hour out of a machine or push 
their way a few feet farther from the ground, 
have their achievements heralded as top news. 
Doctors who work new cures or lawyers who in- 
dict notorious murderers gain reputations that turn 
their names into household words. The teachers 
who give speech to the dumb and hearing to the 
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deaf remain in obscurity, their achievements al- 
most unknown outside their profession.” 

There is a real necessity for every individual 
working with a public school system to be more 
publicity-minded and to become better informed 
about the program of which they are a part. 
Rumors and criticisms thrive on lack of knowl- 
edge and on situations where only a few adminis- 
trators are sufficiently well informed to reply to 
questions concerning the whole program. 

Studies of public relations materials concerning 
public schools reveal that most of the newspaper 
articles, radio programs, public meetings and 

es at community organizations are con- 
cerned with the value of education, financing 
schools, athletics, and social activities of various 
student groups. When questioned in regard to 
the types of information that they would like to 
have, citizens have again and again evidenced 
major interest in the curriculum, teaching meth- 
ods, and pupil progress. 

A relatively small number of districts are in a 
position to employ a full time director of public 
relations. Neverthless, it is possible for the super- 
intendent of schools, the high school principal, or 
the teacher of English or Journalism to serve as 
a part time leader in this matter and not only clear 
all materials released in regard to the school, but 
also to stimulate and direct the releases so that 
more emphasis will be placed upon instruction, 
curriculum, and pupil achievement. 


THE DEFENSIVE ATTITUDE 


As was mentioned in an editorial in a recent is- 
sue of Put DELTA KAPPAN, many persons and 
professional organizations are so wholeheartedly 
interested in the public school program that they 
find it virtually impossible to reply to any criti- 
cally worded questions in a brief, calm and ob- 
jective way. Many of the questions that have been 
asked in recent months are quite sincere and con- 
structive in nature and carefully worded replies, 
giving the information requested, can win friends 
for public education. It is quite natural for all of 
us to defend our friends, our favorite ideas, and 
the organization for which we work. But, any 
indication that we are deeply touched by a ques- 
tion or criticism tends to leave the impression that 
education is vulnerable in the matter covered by 
the question. Satisfied citizens are undoubtedly 
in the majority, but some of them will join the 
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ranks of the critics if the replies are sarcastic, 
defensive, evasive or condescendingly given. 


HAZARDS OF TECHNICAL TERMINOLOGY | 


There has been a great deal of improvement in 
parent-teachers conferences, PTA meetings, school 
publicity, and in talks to community groups in 
using simple, readily understood words to de- 
scribe the various aspects of the school program. 
However, we still find that in some instances, in 
conversation or in written materials, school teach- 
ers and administrators use pedagogical terms to 
such an extent that communication of their 
thought is impeded. One way of furthering the 
exchange of ideas between professional educators 
and the lay public is to ask one or two members of 
the Board of Education or Citizens’ Advisory 
Committee to read materials that have been pre- 
pared for publication and to give candid opinions 
about speeches, newspaper stories, and annual re- 
ports. We all enjoy showing others that we are 
full-fledged members of the profession and that 
we are well acquainted with the latest technical 
words and slogans. However, there are dozens of 
educational publications and professional meet- 
ings in which we may air this knowledge. 


OMITTING THE SCHOOL IN SOCIAL STUDIES 


Every young man and woman graduating or 
dropping out of our schools is a taxpayer and a 
potential member of a school board or a lay 
advisory committee. While I have not been able 
to find an up-to-date analysis of the social studies 
courses, a perusal of the content of some of the 
text materials and some of the course outlines sug- 
gest that many either omit entirely a considera- 
tion of the public school or treat it in such a brief 
fashion that it must seem to be very unimportant 
to pupils. There are many possible approaches, 
including the role of the public school in the 
development of the United States; the present 
importance of the public school in terms of in- 
fluence, personnel employed, and services; or the 
cost and the economic importance of schools. How 
can we possibly argue that the study of local gov- 
ernmental organizations, state governments, Of 
national, or international governments is com- 
plete without some analysis of the importance of 
education as an ‘stitution in preparing individ- 
uals for their duties and responsibilities as citi- 
zens? There is apparently a trend toward includ- 
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ing a unit or units describing the development 
and importance of public schools in our nation. 
If every school in the United States would make 
certain that such a unit is included somewhere in 
the last three or four years of the program, we 
might find that more and more adults would have 
increased appreciation and understanding of 
school programs and problems. 


Loss OF ABLE TEACHERS AND ADMINISTRATORS 


The Research Division of the National Educa- 
tion Association and many state teacher organiza- 
tions have assembled facts to indicate that the 
purchasing power of educational employees has 
decreased during recent years in comparison with 
that of many other gainfully employed groups. 
While some teachers and administrators have 
reconciled themselves to this loss of purchasing 
power, and others have obtained part-time em- 
ployment to add to their incomes, an unknown 
number have given up school work even though 
they are exceedingly able, in favor of other em- 
ployment of a more remunerative nature. It is 
thought that as the average citizen becomes better 
acquainted with the school program and its accom- 
plishments there will be increased willingness to 
provide the necessary increase in salaries. Lay 
advisory committees and parent-teacher organiza- 
tions have been very helpful in increasing under- 
standing of school programs but perhaps the 
greatest contribution has been made by the Na- 
tiona] Citizens Commission for Public Schools. 


RESTRICTED CLERICAL—-SECRETARIAL SERVICE 


Probably one of the most important reasons 
why principals and supervisors do not have as 
much time as is desirable for working with teach- 
ers is because of the records, reports and letters 
which they have to prepare with a clerical and 
secretarial staff of insufficient size and competence. 
We also find that, in many school systems, teach- 
ers, regardless of grade level or subjects taught, 
have to devote so many hours to pupil records, 
routine reports, and announcements and charity 
drives that time for planning and for working 
with individual pupils is severely restricted. Mim- 
cographing tests and other class materials, keep- 
ing accounts of savings and donations, and obtain- 
ing audio-visual aids are some of the ways in 
which teachers might benefit from enlarging the 
clerical and secretarial services provided in our 
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with this additional assistance 
more teachers would provide publicity materials 
about methods of instruction and pupil achieve- 
ment and more teachers would become active in 
local community organizations. 


schools. Perhaps 


URGENT FINANCIAL AND EB {(LDING PROBLEMS 


Superintendents of schools and supervising 
principals in countless districts throughout the 
United States have been forced to devote a large 
proportion of their time to campaigns to secure 
a favorable vote for a bond issue or a special levy 
for school support. In providing additional class- 
rooms they have not only had time-consuming 
duties in connection with obtaining local and 
sometimes state and federal funds, but they have 
found it necessary to devote a major portion of 
their time for one and a half years or more to the 
planning and construction of the new facilities. 
In some districts it has been possible for the chief 
executive to delegate the major duties related to 
both financing and building to an assistant super- 
intendent or some other staff member. In other 
places it has been possible occasionally for the 
superintendent to obtain competent help in direct- 
ing the instructional program. Regardless of what 
arrangements are possible in the districts having 
a sufficiently large administrative staff, in hun- 
dreds of other districts the executive officer of the 
board has had to carry on with only such limited 
help as he could obtain from building principals 
or a temporary or part time assistant. No super- 
intendent of schools can delegate completely all 
the responsibilities connected with financing and 
school housing as these are often the matters about 
which school board members know the most and 
in which they may expect the most competence. 


UsE OF OBSOLETE MATERIALS 


The cost of texts, maps, films and other in- 
structional materials has increased markedly in 
recent years. An investigation of the amount spent 
per pupil for this purpose often shows that there 
has been little change in this item of the school 
budget despite the increased cost. The result has 
frequently been that even in courses where up-to- 
date materials are of special importance, instruc- 
tional materials prepared as long as five, ten or 
fifteen years ago are in use. At a time when build- 
ing maintenance is being deferred and all other 
school expenditures are being held at a minimum 
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in order to provide somewhat more adequate 
salaries, it is exceedingly difficult to find the addi- 
tional dollars even though a fifty or one hundred 
per cent increase in this budgetary item would still 
result in a relatively small increase in the total 
budget. It is virtually impossible to explain to 
parents or other taxpayers the use of obsolete 
materials even though we seek to explain the 
financial problem. 


NEGLECT OF BEGINNING TEACHERS 


Some quite capable men and women have been 
fost to the teaching profession because they were 
not provided with the help and advice that they 
needed during their first years as teachers. From 
talking with a large number of experienced teach- 
ers over a period of years, it seems that the lack of 
assistance for the beginner has occured in both 
urban and rural school districts. In many instances, 
it is due to a heavy burden of duties for the prin- 
cipal, and supervisor if one is available, with the 
result that visits, discussions and consultations on 
problems have been too infrequent and too brief. 
To some extent the beginners themselves have 
not been informed and so have not requested help 
that is available from principals, supervisors and 
experienced teachers. The assumption is often 
made that everything is going along successfully 
if no questions are asked and no complaints are 
received from pupils or parents. Some areas have 
found it possible to employ supervisors on a coun- 
ty basis and to give them special responsibilities 
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as far as the beginning teachers are concerned, 
Some city school districts have encouraged build- 
ing principals and elementary or secondary school 
supervisors to consider working with the new 
teachers as their first responsibility. 


RATIONALIZED OBJECTIONS TO Costs 


Individuals paying heavy taxes, adults who have 
no children or whose children have completed 
their schooling, or individuals who live in a state 
where a large percentage of the total educational 
cost is raised through a local property tax, often 
appear to be opposed to the current school pro- 
gram largely because of cost. However, for vari- 
ous reasons, they do not wish to state openly their 
strong objection to the increased taxes, to the con- 
struction of a new building or to a needed in- 
crease in teacher's salaries. As a result, they find 
fault with methods of instruction, with the inclu- 
sion of new subjects, with failure of some young 
people to show certain accomplishments, and even 
with the use of field trips or community surveys. 
Probably this group of objectors is constantly 
rationalizing as they look for aspects of the school 
program which they may criticize rather than voic- 
ing their concern for the increased cost. 

Some of the ten causes described probably exist, 
is some degree, in every school situation, all of 
them in some systems where conditions are acute. 
This analysis will be of most benefit to those who 
consider to what extent each applies to their par- 
ticular locale and act accordingly. 





“But for My Children—Something Better™ 


By KERMIT EBY, Professor of the Social Sciences, 
University of Chicago. 


MERICAN “higher” education, about which a 
great deal has been written and more than 
enough preached, is a fraud. It is a fraud because 
it resembles that process by which 18th century 
Catholic missionaries in China, in a wild attempt 
to convert as many natives as possible, suppressed 
the story of the Crucifixion. It is a fraud because 
we have come to think of the adult educator as an 
apologist for society as it is, a foreman in an 


ideological factory concerned with the adjustment 
of the bright, questioning student to the status 
quo. And finally, it is a fraud because it pretends 
to be something which it is not. 

At the New School for Social Research there 
is offered a course entitled, ‘The Great Heresies.” 
The heretics include Christ and Giordano Bruno, 
Erasmus and Luther, Marx and Freud, Tom Paine 
and John Dewey. The New School is interesting 
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because it stands as a tribute to a group of sur- 
yivors, survivors from the hell of Germany just 
before the triumph of National Socialism, or sur- 
yivors from the European debacle which National 
Socialism and a kind of inner rot almost suc- 
ceeded in destroying. Of those who were not 
| bought out, those who did not commit suicide, 
those who did not die in the gas chambers, some 
came to the United States. 

Thomas Mann seems to be his generation’s rep- 
resentative for this group of European teachers 
and writers. As Mann developed from the attitude 


") of the ivory tower artist to a deepening knowledge 


5 of the real effects created by the political and 
practical worlds, so the European intellectual, by 
| a process of sheer pain, has been forced to come 
of age. He can no longer believe, with Proust, 
that “‘reality is in the mind,” or with Yeats, ‘‘Make 
your own reality!’ Because there is a suspicion 
among Europeans now that Hitler too, was saying, 
in essence, ‘I make my own reality!” 


History IMPOSSIBLE TO PREDICT 


While too many American educators seem to 
be engaged in hiding the fact that the great here- 
sies were ever at all heretical, the European has 


been faced with a choice, clear-cut and brutal. In 
our own country the University of California pro- 
fessors who resisted or did not dare resist the 
Loyalty Oath and all that it implied, were faced 
with something of the same choice. And many 
were just as shocked, just as initially mystified 
that the choice had to be made, as the German 
| intellectuals-in-exile who wondered publicly how 
" acountry with Beethoven, and Brahms, and Scho- 
> penhauer, in its cultural veins could so easily 
) produce Dachau. 

| Likewise, too many American educators are 
| busily disguising, not only the facts of the great 
| heresies, but also the brutal facts of reality. ‘‘No 
| one of the intellectuals,” states Normal Mailer, 


| “who find themselves now in the American grain 


ever discuss—at least in print—the needs of mod- 
» em war. One does not ever say that total war 
| and the total war economy predicate a total regi- 
mentation of thought. Rather, it is suggested that 
= Society is too difficult to understand and history 
impossible to predict.” 

; The suicide of one of our greatest teachers, 
F.O. Matthiessen, seemed to foreshadow an omi- 
nously European phenomenon. For Matthiessen 
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did face choices squarely, undertaking both action 
and thought, and the men who sat in his classes 
still remember with joy the emotional involve- 
ment, the strong and positive love, which he 
brought to his teaching. 

Matthiessen’s death parallels that of Stefan 
Zweig, who destroyed himself after escaping from 
the physical effects of the European trauma. Or 
of Bob LaFollette, Jr., not an “intellectual” at all, 
but a leader of the staunch liberal opposition to 
“things as they are.” Perhaps the weight of the 
idea that “‘society is too difficult to understand and 
history impossible to predict”’ is, like the idea that 
“reality exists in the mind,” too mortally heavy. 

Perhaps, too, the poison of colorlessness, the 
safety of neutrality, the perfect polity of intel- 
lectual amorality, has seeped up from those small 
towns which long ago seemed to have robbed the 
elementary and high school teachers of America 
of the right to private personalities. Perhaps the 
pressure of outside hysteria has hastened a process 
which was already in existence, and we may some- 
time in the not-so-far future look back upon The 
Year of The Oath as the last stand of intellectual 
virility in America. 

Whatever the exact causes, the results become 
clearer. Unlike the Dominicans, we have no need 
to suppress the story of our national crucifixion— 
our national revolution, because we have already 
taken the reality out of it. We would be almost as 
ashamed as the Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution if we were to meet the ragged, foul- 
mouthed, and shirtless ones whose fight we pre- 
tend to celebrate. 


Nort A CLAIMS ADJUSTER 


It is my contention that a good teacher is not a 
claims adjuster for any system. A good teacher is 
a questioner, an agitator, a man of both passion 
and thought, and on the highest level of all he 
may become a disturbing prophet. Gautama Bud- 
dha received his original impulse to teach when 
he saw an old man upon the dark road dying of 
disease and starvation. Jesus of Nazareth spoke 
quite clearly on the subject: “I come not for ye 
who are whole; the whole do not need a phy- 
sician.” He stated that it is without virtue to put 
new wine in old wine skins. It is difficult not to 
regard Christ as a grass roots radical, when we 
remember the promise not to bring peace but a 
sword, and when we remember the whole con- 
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text of the abortive or defeated slave revolts in 
which Christ grew up to young manhood. 

The institutionalization of Christ is an old story; 
the psychological entombing of the leader and the 
nullification of the real meaning of what the 
leader taught. In Moscow they keep the body of 
Lenin in a perpetual display case, with embalming 
fluid as a final, ironic tribute to original and long- 
since subverted motivations. In America we have 
embalmed both our religion and our teaching 
along with the Declaration of Independence, the 
original of which is on display in Washington, 
and an exact copy of which was refused the sign- 
ing by full dozens of people July Fourth picnick- 
ing in Madison, Wisconsin a few years ago, on 
the grounds that it sounded ‘‘Communistic.” 

We sell our religion and we sell our education. 
To become the president of a college or a uni- 
versity a man needs first of all mot to be an agita- 
tor. He needs not even know very much about 
books. I recall to mind the president of a small 
Midwestern college who, like many of his genre, 
was appointed to his post on the virtue of one 
ability, which was fund-raising. Likewise, the 
college itself, like most every other institution of 
higher learning in this wide land, was a corporate 
body, set up principally for the buying and selling 
of degrees. 


CASH AND CARRY EDUCATION 


It is precisely because of the deep monetary 
value attached to the American college education 
that there is a vast distrust (amounting even to 
hatred) between those who ‘‘do not go to school” 
and those who do. “‘Money talks,” say the people, 
“and we don’t have much of it.” The unschooled 
of America are too perceptive to regard higher 
education as that which it pretends to be. In other 
words, they do not regard it as a fountain jetting 
skyward into the intellectual and spiritual good 
life. The unschooled know it to be a very prac- 
tical process: you pay down hard cash, and if 
you are not too sleepy-eyed or too undependable, 
the cash register rings up and you come out with 
a degree. The degree in turn, can be cashed in for 
a certain kind of job and a certain kind of bread 
and victuals. 

Again and again during my days with the CIO, 
I heard the sad stories of factory workers, men 
whose main ambition for their children was that 
they should have a formal education. The stories 
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all had different twists, but the gist of them al] 
went like this: ““Eby—you know when I made my 
big mistake? When I quit school.” In high schoo! 
the fellow had bought a car or had fallen in love 
and married or had helped support his family, 
Whatever had happened, the speaker had been 
given responsibility, and with the responsibility 
he could not pay for a college education. “But for 
my children,” the stories ended, “but for my chil- © 
dren, something better.” 


THE MEANING OF “DISPASSIONATE” 


Recently I sat in on an evening seminar of 
college students summering in Chicago industrial 
plants as members of one of the numerous youth 
groups sponsored by the American Friends Serv- 
ice Committee. This group consisted of young, § 
curious, idealistic college undergraduates. For 
many of them this summer was the first (and for 
some of them the last) chance that they would 
have to work at dull, grinding jobs beside unedu- 
cated, or at best, partially educated men and 


women. In order to work with these people, the 3% 


students had consciously hidden their identity as 
college students, for if by chance this fact should 
slip out among their co-workers, there would have 
been immediate antagonism and distrust. 

How to tell these students, searching for a way 
to be “creative” or “useful” in terms of working- 
class society, that you are either “in” or “‘out” of 
the labor movement, and that none of them 
could ever really be ‘‘in.”” How to explain to them 
that conversation I had with another staff member 
when I announced that I was leaving the CIO? 
The staffman had dragged himself up by his boot- 
straps during the depression era, to become a lead- 
er of the union. He was in as I would never in a 
hundred years be in. 

“Don’t you understand, Eby?” he asked me. 
“If you leave the CIO you can go to a college and 
teach. But if I leave the CIO—I have nothing to 
go back to but winding armatures.” 

How to tell the students this, when their own 
educational process had become another kind of 
assembly line process? Foremen in the educational 
assembly line discover, as foremen do everywhere, 
that the surest way to advance with the company 
is to play safe (in academic terminology this can 
be translated “dispassionate,” i.e. “society is too 
difficult to understand’). Safeness (the recogni 
tion of the inherent danger of saying much of any- 
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thing at all) is another result of the loyalty oaths, 
the Jack Tenneys, the re-emergence of the charge 


thrown against Socrates of corrupting the youth. 


Like anyone else, the teacher, when spied upon, 
tends to get nervous. The career-minded educator, 
interested not only in his sinecure but his advance- 
ment, finds that the healthiest way to get ahead in 
the profession is to abstract, dilute, and neutralize 
all experience. There are graduate students in 
every English department, young men with their 
eyes on the ball and a professorship, who make 
their scholastic echelons by “doing” some obscur- 
ity simply because he has not been “done’’ be- 
fore, or by writing a dissertation on a critical dis- 
station on Moby Dick. ‘Reality’ is evidently 
thought to reside in such dissertations because the 
writer “makes reality.” 

In actuality, how can the teacher of—tlet'’s say, 
industrial relations—communicate the facts of his 
subject unless he has experienced, at least in part, 
the things which formed such facts? (If he cannot 


™ bein, with no way owt, he may at least understand 
") what it means for others to be /n.) How else can 


the evident paranoia of some old-time union lead- 
ets be understood? This feeling which they com- 


} municate of being hemmed in, closed round, 


> forced to fight through, stepped on? 


TEACHING A PASSIONATE EXPERIENCE 
The experience of the good teacher in his rela- 


| tionship with those who have a need to learn has 


ilways been a passionate experience. It was not 


m the legendary capability of the Jewish rabbi to 


tead the Tor and to memorize the Kaddish which 


©) set him apart as a torchbearer. It was the fact that 
 ) the Rabbi had more than scholarly knowledge; 


he had wisdom. So that as a wise man he par- 


|) ticipated in the life of his people, he worked with 
| his hands, and he became important to his people 

) in the same measure as they were important to 
» | him. Having succeeded in become indigenous to 
» his culture, the Rabbi finds that his line continues 


even among his unorthodox descendants. For the 
intellectual sturdiness which marks the lineage of 
Freud, of Karl Marx, of Einstein, has more than a 
trace of the rabbinical in it. 

Such men destroyed myths, and the task of 
the myth-destroyer, the teacher, is always the 
same: to make the myth-ridden face their myths 
and go beyond them, to make the poor face their 
incoherent world and do something about it, to 
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force the fearful to master their fears and to act. 

The anonymous teachers who went out during 
the halcyon days of the CIO to organize the dis- 
organized and to disorganize that which existed, 
fulfilled the same function. Men like Saul Alin- 
sky, who began to agitate against the perpetual 
slum with his Back of the Yards movement in 
Chicago, fulfill this function; and so do men like 
Myles Horton, who organized an adult labor edu- 
cation school in the mountains of Tennessee, and 
who taught classes to workers on the picket lines. 

Such men are engaged in seeing reality as it is, 
and dealing with it. Such men do not need text- 
books. Most often textbooks, which often sustain 
some convenient myth, are a hindrance to a good 
teacher. Those who fear spontaneity in teaching 
fall back more and more heavily upon the fixed 
idea that The Textbook is the most important 
factor in American education. 

The purge of the textbooks would be farcical 
if it were not so menacing, because the object of 
the self-appointed censor is to convert textbooks, 
and more important, teachers themselves, into 
agents of propaganda for what is, in their pres- 
sure-group view, their particular American Way 
of Life. Like the National Socialists who burned 
rather than banned the books, these people are 
basically anti-intellectual, and their opposition 
to intelligence highlights further the long-standing 
ambiguity of the position in which the honest 
American intellectual finds himself. On one hand 
“the working stiff’ distrusts the teacher because he 
suspects that his proper role as agitator has been 
shorn from him, and that the teacher cannot speak 
to the “uneducated” in realistic and experiential 
terms; on the other hand, the censors distrust the 
teacher because they are afraid of just that po- 
tentiality, of the agitator’s power not only to 
preach the improvement of society, but to under- 
stand and explore the nature of that society. 


“I believe in the United States of America as a 
government of the people, by the people, for the 
people; whose just powers are derived from the con- 
sent of the governed; a democracy in a republic; 
a sovereign nation of many sovereign states; a perfect 
union, one and inseparable; established upon these 
principles of freedom, equality, justice, and humanity. 

“I therefore believe it is my duty to my country to 
love it; to support its Constitution; to obey its laws; 
to respect its flag, and to defend it against all ene- 
mies.” —WILLIAM TYLER PAGE 





A Time of Tensions 


By WILLIAM F. BYRON, Professor of Sociology, 
Northwestern University 


ODAY WE ARE under a special mandate to 

avoid being misunderstood, whenever possi- 
ble, so in harmony with that goal, it has become 
necessary to speak of the free Public School Sys- 
tem, bearing in mind that Hitler and Mussolini 
had and Malenkov has a system of public schools. 
Our task is to preserve and give meaning to the 
word “free” despite the infiltration of subversives 
who seek to destroy it in the name of patriotism 
or religion. If the adjective is not always used 
when speaking of our public schools, it is implied. 


A TENSION OR TWO FOR EVERYONE 


Ordinarily it is sound procedure in examining 
a problem, steeped in controversy, to begin with 
a search for areas of agreement and disagreement. 
This approach is not especially fruitful in a dis- 
cussion of tensions for the simple reason there is 
only slight accord beyond the fact that they are 
epidemic with the ambition to become endemic. 
Just as it has been charged that the white man’s 
great contributions to the Indians were firewater, 
firearms, and the White Plague, so now it seems 
that we of the Western world are manufacturing 
tensions at a rate calculated to provide one or 
many for everybody. In this effort, of course, 
we are being aided most effectively by the 
U.S.S.R., to mention only one of our leading co- 
workers. Indeed, it looks very much as though 
this is only the beginning as the masses in the 
Far East no longer accept their caste or other 
varieties of subordination. ‘iley are determined 
to trade the certainty of death for the uncertain- 
ties of living. They have started on their march 
toward freedom. They are demanding a larger 
share of the wealth of the world and will share 
all the problems found in industrial civilizations, 
even though as one writer puts it, “the Western 
neuroses are not always easy to teach.” 

Anything different seems better than the un- 
diluted misery of the present. A recent article 
concerning the Belgian Congo pointed out that 
the government boasts of its ability to provide the 
natives with a higher scale of living. One of the 
officials, however, when asked about the dangers 
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involved in providing education, said they were 
recognized, but that the government would not 
cross that bridge until it had to. In the meantime 
every attempt is being made to isolate and segre- 
gate the natives, thereby reducing to a minimum 
the danger of infection from ideas which are 
loose in the world. These ideas include those 
involving the whole cluster of freedoms, not as 
propounded by the U.S.S.R., but as advocated 
historically by the U.S.A. With education there 
will come tensions and out of those tensions will 
come dignity and self-respect for that segment 
of an exploited people. This was the firm con- 
viction of a Nigerian student with whom ! talked 
last year. He had come to believe we must never 
categorize tensions as either desirable or undesir- 
able simply because to do so is to make a danger- 
ous over-simplification which leads away from 
understanding. 


Goop DoMEsTIcC RELATIONS First 


We write about danger spots in world pop- 
ulation; listen to prophrsied revivals of a holy 
war; watch an attempt to blend the oil of the 
forthcoming Coronation with the oil of Iran; 
hurl invectives at conflicting ideologies in Europe 
and Asia, and listen to Winnie eloquently protest 
against a sun which seems determined neither to 
rise nor to set on a British Empire. 

Could the sun change its mind about our 
political structure as well? There is am ever in- 
creasing number of those who believe it not only 
could, but may even be thinking of doing so 
if we do not make more effective efforts to build 
both a country and a world based upon coopera- 
tion and competition rather than upon competi- 
tion and conflict. 

There is no scientific evidence to support the 
claim that these mounting international frictions 
must manifest themselves in war. During World 
War II, the psychologists killed off the myth 
that war is inevitable because of man’s funda- 
mental nature. It is the governments, not the 
peoples of the world, who declare war on each 
other. How few know that after the war our 
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State Department did make a magnificent gesture 

creating a new kind of ambassador of good- 
will and understanding to Russia. He was a cul- 
tural attaché and was accredited, so to speak, to 
the people of Russia. It seems difficult to under- 
estimate the importance of that staff innovation, 
but the fact that the then Ambassador was not 
enthusiastic about the idea may mean he appre- 
ciated its importance. 

The late Joshua Liebman wrote, ‘“There is no 
good life as yet not only because of wars and 
famines and economic injustice and political tyr- 
anny but because human beings do not under- 
sand themselves or their neighbors and there- 
fore indulge both in self-torture and in vast 
cruelty to others. We have to come to terms with 
ourselves before we can ever have peace in the 
world; we must have good domestic relations 
§ with ourselves before we can ever have good 
foreign relations with others.” 


Our CULTURAL ATTACHES 


It is not sickly sentimentality to think of thou- 
» sands of foreign students studying in this coun- 
try as cultural attachés. Nor is it maudlin for each 
and every one of us who has contact with them 
to feel he has a special responsibility to represent 
| the best in our country, bearing in mind the 
| probability that these foreign students will some 
tay be distinguished leaders in their respective 
countries. It will mean that these leaders, unlike 
their predecessors, will have an understanding 
of other people rather than just of other govern- 
= ments. We must remember that the international 
© goodwill I am speaking of is compounded of in- 
) dividual’s goodwill. All individuals! 

"| The story is told about Admiral Darlan who 
| 82 boy was sent from France to an English prb- 
J lic school. There he was teased and tormented 
") ‘othe point where, no longer able to endure the 
7 misery, he returned to his country. It is said that 
he swore eternal enmity against Britain because 
of what a group of British youngsters had done 


© t him. When, in World War II, he was asked 


to turn over the French fleet to the British fol- 
lowing the collapse of France, he refused to do 
%, thereby precipitating a battle to prevent the 
© ‘hips from coming into the possession of the 
Germans. We know full well the meaning of 
= ‘tildhood experiences with reference to the 
functioning of these children as adults. Our pub- 
W ic schools and our colleges and universities have 
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almost untold opportunities to give to these stu- 
dents from other lands an experience of democ- 
racy in action which will so meet with the ap- 
proval of these visitors that they will wish to 
introduce into their own countries those seg- 
ments of our experiment which most meet with 
their approval. 


THE BACKBONE OF THIS COUNTRY 


While we are concerned primarily with those 
tensions which have a more direct impact upon 
the public school system in this country, we must 
recognize also the entire web of social interac- 
tion in which they are inextricably involved. Let 
us take one example. The tragedy at Pearl Har- 
bor precipitated war and that in turn produced 
a very high birth rate as a kind of escape-war 
mechanism. In view of our low infant mortality 
rate, it was quite predictable that an overwhelm- 
ing percentage of these children would reach the 
age of six and thereby come under the operation 
of laws requiring compulsory school attendance. 
What did we do to prepare for this mandatory 
invasion of our schools by this wave of war 
youngsters? Most frequently, little or nothing. 

As a result of this policy, it was inevitable that 
there would be deep dissatisfactions among teach- 
ers because of a widespread chaos and confusion 
not of their making. We have the spectacle of 
over-crowded schools, over-worked and under- 
paid teachers and underworked pupils. Millions 
of children have been deprived of the quality 
and even the quantity of education which they 
needed if they were to experience the fundamen- 
tal satisfaction of achievement in harmony with 
their capacities. We can recall two and three 
shift programs; truant officers shutting their eyes 
to children technically truant, but for whom there 
was no room in school; PTA’s coming into action 
belatedly; tax payers resisting higher taxes; school 
administrators at their wits end; boards of edu- 
cation unwilling or unable to do much; state 
legislatures concerned with more important mat- 
ters (children don’t vote); and so much mote of 
the same. Obviously there were exceptions to 
the above. There was some success either in 
marching forward or standing still despite the 
tremendous obstacles of inertia and indifference 
on the part of those who as citizens or officials 
had power. Many parents took their children out 
of unwholesome school situations and reluctantly 
put them into private schools. I say reluctantly 
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because it is well recognized when we stop to 
think of it that the public school system is the 
backbone of this country. 

Most of us are its alumni and until recent 
years have assumed quite thoughtlessly there al- 
ways would be one. The only questions were how 
to extend and to improve it. Now we see the 
folly of such an attitude and are rallying to the 
defense of this fundamental plank in our demo- 
cratic structure. What Scarsdale, New York, one 
of the wealthiest cities in the United States, did 
and is doing to protect its outstanding school 
system can be done by any community willing 
to use intelligence, integrity, and courage. Its 
success points up the grave importance of im- 
mediate programs to organize our communities 
so that they may be not oniy informed of the 
achievements and problems of the public schools, 
but also prepared to act where action is necessary. 
We must not wait until the criticisms come. That 
is a truism which has been taught in Schools of 
Education for lo these many years, but like so 
many other patent truths it has been honored by 
acceptance and dishonored by neglect. 


NERVES A PART OF DaILy ROUTINE! 


Of course economic prosperity was another 
important factor causing parents to enroll their 
children in private schools, many of which were 
of the parochial variety. While there are great 
advantages to be found in some of these schools, 
it is alsé true that many of them place sectarian- 
ism first in their list of goals for the pupils. Is a 
child to think of himself primarily as a Jew, 
Roman Catholic, ‘or Protestant? I do not believe 
this is the goal of our public schools which have 
sought to educate rather than indoctrinate. Very 
often indeed those groups which are most vocal 
in demanding more Americanism will at the 
same time undercut ‘Americanism’ by the most 
ruthless sectarianism. This does not mean that 
sectarianism does not have many values, but it 
does mean that the present conflicts in our so- 
ciety which center around its vigorous revival 
make great contributions to the tensions which 
beset us. There is no doubt whatsoever that the 
most casual looking, reading, and listening pro- 
duce disturbing evidence of mounting religious 
tensions not only in this country, but throughout 
the world. It would seem as though the churches 
could develop more effective programs for them- 
selves without ill-concealed aggression toward 
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one another and without interfering with the 
attempts of our public schools to further the gos! 
of the brotherhood of man regardless of creed, 
We know better than to project our hostilities 
upon children in the home or any place else and 
the role of our public schools in spear-heading 
the assimilation process in this wonderful coun. 
try of ours where we are all immigrants is truly 
a distinguished one. Can we not agree that it 
has been our most successful proponent and prac. 
titioner of brotherhood? 

As one columnist sees the problem, “Somme 
of the tension—tax tension, communications ten- 
sion, community tension, Joe McCarthy tension, 
the flying-saucer tension—seems to have forced 
its way into our lives, to where we recognize 
nerves as part of the daily routine—almost.” 


FINDING A PLAUSIBLE THREAT 


A more scholarly statement of the same idea 
was made by Margaret Mead at the 1950 White 
House Conference on Children anc! Youth. § 
“American children are growing up within the 
most rapidly changing culture of which we have 
eny record in the world . . . (where) each gen- 
eration’s experience has differed :..arply from 
the last and . . . the experience of the youngest 
child in a large family will be extraordinarily 
different from that of the first born. . . . So 
rapid have been these processes that expectation 
of change and anxiety about change have been 
brought into our character as a people.” . 

Is this a dangerous situation? If so, why? Rob- 
ert R. Holt, director of the Psychological Staff of 
Menninger Foundation, states, ‘““We have learned 
two important things about anxious people; they 
are much more suggestible than usual, will ac- 
cept ideas, explanations, and programs more read- | 
ily and uncritically; and second, they have a ten- 
dency to fall back on the most familiar, easy, 
habitual ways of thinking and acting. The anx- 
ious man doesn’t know what he’s afraid of; § 
often he doesn’t even know that he is afraid. | 
He may feel tense, jumpy, nervous, edgy. There 
isn’t anything real out there to justify the feel- 
ing, and he can’t see any way to run that will 
get him away from-—whatever it is. This is a0 
extremely uncomfortable state of affairs; in its 
acute form, it can be the most hideous of expeti- 
ences. As a result, people find it easier to find 
some plausible, definite threat out there to justify 
their feelings.” 
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A TIME OF TENSIONS 


EDUCATORS Must SEE WHOLE PICTURE 


We well know that our public schools are be- 
ing included in the list of such threats. It is 
charged that they have been infiltrated by com- 
munists and have offered hospitality to creeping 
gcialism. Granted that there have been some 
communists and socialists in our schools surely 
that is not a foundation for a campaign of abuse 
ind villification of our entire system of educa- 
tion. Many attempts, successful and otherwise, 
to censor text books and teaching so that only 
ome point of view is presented are part of this 
4 ampaign. In commenting upon the attacks on 
or colleges and universities, Dr. Conant wrote: 
‘for it is the freedom to disagree, to quarrel 
™@ with authority on intellectual matters, to think 
otherwise, that has made this nation what it is. 
Our industrial society was pioneered by men who 
were dissenters . . . the global struggle with 
ommunism turns on this very point.” We must 
recognize that the fight against communism ap- 


. 9 pals to many who do not respond to the positive 


pograms based upon a re-affirmation of faith in 
ur American heritage. If parents and others 
vish this heritage presented fully in our schools 
they must be prepared to defend the teachers 
@ vho have the courage and integrity to do so. In 
H his age, not even the Bill of Rights is conserva- 
ve enough to please the most backward-looking, 
M0 even its proponents will need assistance. 
™ It will be a serious mistake if educators fail 
see the whole picture, rather than only that 
prt which concerns them immediately and most 
directly. Are the Pocket Books which have made 
uch a vital contribution to mass education to be 
Gitacked without any support from our public 


* Hy shool systems? The publishers of these books 
- | yrcognize the need for constructive criticism. That 


hey welcome. They will, however, fight to the 
PH iitter end any indiscriminate attempts to impose 
on them inequitable legislation or to destroy 
; Hjtem by indiscriminate use of the police power. 


AN ABLE DEFENSE AND FAIR TRIAL 


The American Bar Association, seeking to alert 
ts members to dangers in the present situation, 


} ommented editorially in its Journal: “We advo- 


ates must always remember that our belief is in 
wr system of justice, not in our client’s political 
t personal views. In according able defense and 
hir trial to every man we are preserving our 
ytem of justice.” 


IWNE, 1953 
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Are the musicians standing idly by while al- 
leged patriots develop a Musical Index? We hurl 
invectives at Russia for coercing Prokofieff and 
others to write Marxian music. Is the principle 
too different when we ban from 196 official 
libraries abroad the works of Gershwin, Cop- 
land, Bernstein and others? In this case the ban 
is not imposed because the music is communistic, 
but because the composers thereof had or have 
some ideas which do not meet with the approval 
of a handful of militants. Shades of World War 
I when we could neither play nor listen to Ger- 
man music on the grounds that to do so would 
be unpatriotic! Surely we did better in World 
War II when our great orchestras played great 
music with no reference to the nationality of the 
composer. 

As we survey the problem, we see that step 
by step more and more areas of American life 
are being subjected to the inquiries of self-seek- 
ing politicians. This is not to say that there are 
not sincere, honest individuals who believe they 
are contributing to the salvation of the country 
by their chauvinism. Theirs is a grim and ruth- 
less determination to uncover everybody who ever 
had anything to do with, not only the Commu- 
nist Party, but even with the ideas associated 
with communism. As is well-known, this extends 
to the phobia of guilt by association; to the at- 
tacks such as that made by Representative Jack- 
son on Bishop Oxnam; to the many unethical 
practices of the House Un-American Activities 
Committee and, in general, to the adoption of 
the philosophy that the end justifies the means. 


THE STRENGTH OF UNION 


There is much evidence of the developing 
strength on the part of those who favor con- 
structive criticism of our schools but are strongly 
opposed to the negative varieties. The NEA, of 
course, sees the tremendous importance of alert- 
ing communities to the danger and to informing 
them of the probability that we have not yet 
reached by any manner or means the end ofthe 
attacks. The NEA is also proving to be of in- 
estimable assistance in analyzing the factors in- 
volved in success or failure to meet them. It 
never was truer that in union there is strength. 
The following excerpt from a recent report of 
the American Psychological Association sets forth 
a program which I suspect will meet with wide- 
spread approval among this group. 
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“The psychologist should encourage students 
in their quest for knowledge, giving them every 
assistance in the free exploitation of ideas. Teach- 
ing frequently and legitimately involves a pres- 
entation of disquieting facts and controversial 
theories, and it is in the examination of perplex- 
ing issues that students most need guidance of 
a good teacher. Disturbing concepts should not 
be withheld from students because some indi- 
viduals may be distressed by them. When issues 
are relevant, they should be given full and ob- 
jective discussion so that students can make in- 
telligent decisions with regard to them. However, 
presentation of ideas likely to be difficult for 
some students to accept because they are con- 
trary to their beliefs, should be governed by tact 
and respect for the worth of the individual.” 


StuDY OF MINORITY ATTITUDES NEEDED 


This statement ‘will, of course, elicit protests 
from those who charge the schools with the 
teaching of secularism. Should we not be able 
to free our children from religious tensions and 
to help them to use religion to cope with the 
infinite number they cannot avoid? It can be a 
preventive and therapeutic force but I do not 


believe it can be used by the public schools 
where the curriculum is already crowded and 
where teachers have neither time nor training 
for one of the most difficult of tasks. To impose 
it upon them by fiat will only add to existing 
tensions. If ministers, rabbis, priests and Sunday 
School teachers are not able to cope with chil- 
dren’s lack of creedal information and creedal 
values, what reason is there to believe the public 
school teachers or released time programs headed 
by special teachers would be more successful? 
Such programs, depending upon the population 
composition of the particular community, may 
well assist in the development of anti-Jewish, 
anti-Christian, anti-Catholic or anti-Protestant 
prejudices. We have been seriously misled in 
this country by scholars and propagandists, who 
have concentrated upon discriminatory attitudes 
and actions of majority groups toward minority 
groups. There has been little study of the latter’s 
attitudes and actions toward the former. 


REAL FaiturE Is TO GIVE OVER THE SEARCH 


We do not take full advantage of our oppor- 
tunity to carry on the search for truth even when 
the importance of that task mounts from day to 
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day. What should we try to do for our young 
people? A writer in Manas believes that “We, of 
all people, can reveal no secrets’ to our young. 
We, of all people, have no ready inspiration to 
transmit to coming generations. But the least that 
one generation can do for another is to surround 
its childhood with the atmosphere of the quest, 
No father need turn to his progeny the bowed 
gtay head of failure, so long as he believes that 
life still contains unsolved mysteries that must 
be pursued. The only real failure is to give over 
and abandon the search—to set loose in a world 
without vision, or even memory of vision, a gen- 
eration of spiritual orphans, the young who have 
never heard related the story of the hungers of 
the heart. 

“Here, then, is the meaning of culture. The 
role of culture is to act as the matrix of human 
greatness, to shield the dreams and foster the 
hopes of the human soul, and point forever to 
the golden horizons marked out by the aspiring 
imagination. Every culture, to be worthy of sur- 
vival must . . . open the portal of the challenge 
of life. It is this doorway into discovery that we 
must preserve, whose ideal existence we must 
guarantee for those who are to come.” 

This, in my opinion, our free public schools 
are more apt to do effectively because so many of 
our parochial schools must keep one eye focused 


on the probable effect upon their theological | 


creeds of an educational program which insists 
that the door to free inquiry be kept open. Of 
course, authoritarian political regimes do not have 
free public schools. 


FREE SPEECH Not YET DEAD 


It is my conviction that the serious tensions 
which have developed around our free public 
schools center in the activities of those who spon- 
sor one or more varieties of authoritarian’. 
Such being my belief, I quote from a recent at 
ticle by Roy C. Kepler, in Manas. “I am not 
blind to the fact that men and women have suf- 
fered for their opinions. One thing we would-be 
dissenters must keep in mind is that we cannot 
expect praise from those who disagree with us; 
we should expect at best only toleration, and 
sometimes we should expect even that to be 
fairly exasperated. But the danger to free speech 
at the moment lies chiefly in would-be dissentets 
who allow their inner fears to quiet them. If too 
many shut themselves up without protest over 4 
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long period of time, then the day can come when 
the few dissenting voices still to be heard will 
be crushed, not by inner fears, but by the harsh 
hand of orthodoxy. Free speech is not dead in 
America. But it may become seriously atrophied 
from lack of use if men grow silent out of 

eralized and assumptive fears. Insofar as we 
keep free speech alive and fearless, to that ex- 
tent will we be able to control the indiscriminate 
use of national symbols to bludgeon people into 
acquiescence—even for a good cause. When na- 
tional symbols are used by all groups to bolster 
both human and inhuman causes, the only real 
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gain in the end is for nationalism itself—tending 
toward its totalitarian form.” 

But let us allow a youthful delegate to the 
1950 White House Conference on Children and 
Youth to have the last word. ‘Mobilization 
breaks up our homes, frightens us about the fu- 
ture; our plans are all messed up, it delays 
progress . . . But bet your boots, the young peo- 
ple will work to make our country stand for the 
ideals we have learned in a real democracy.” 

I believe they will if we work equally hard 
to give them an effective system of free Public 
School education. 





Leadership in an Age of Anxiety 


By ERNEST O. MELBY, Dean, School of Education, 
New York University. 


[' IS DOUBTFUL whether in the entire history 
of our country any profession has ever faced 
% strange a combination of crisis, handicap, and 
challenge as now confronts the teaching profes- 
son. The period since the Second World War 
@ sands unexampled in American educational his- 
tory. Schools have always been subject to criticism 
ad always will be. Yet, while the public will 
ilways exercise its right to criticize what schools 
do, the last few years have witnessed a series of 
ittacks, particularly on public education, that are 
% vicious and vitriolic in their character, so ill- 
founded and unsound in terms of our historic tra- 
dition, that we can be certain that these recent 
years will constitute one of history’s strategic bat- 
tls for public education. These criticisms have 
made impact upon our profession at a time when 
we face new burdens due to increased school en- 
wllments, serious shortages of buildings, equip- 
ment, and even more important, shortages of 
tachers. As if it were not enough to be attacked 
ind to be short of resources, the trends of world 
ind domestic events have converged to throw new 
tsponsibilities upon education. Our profession is 
us faced with a triple burden. We are short 
landed. We are attacked. And yet more is de- 
manded of us. 
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WE Must Deliver ON PROMISES 

It is perhaps not surprising that in many cases 
the profession has reeled under this triple chal- 
lenge. Nor is it surprising that in many cases our 
response has been ill advised and our strategy 
questionable. The situation in world affairs, in 
our own country, and within our profession has, 
however, reached a point where it is crystal clear 
that freedom in all of its aspects is fighting for its 
life. Education must help win the battle for free- 
dom; and it obviously cannot win unless its strat- 
egy is sound, its program effective and its leader- 
ship of the highest and most dynamic order. It 
behooves us, therefore, to take stock of the situa- 
tion in which we find ourselves and to plan to- 
gether as a profession in order that we can deliver, 
to the American people, on the promises we have 
made throughout our history if only our people 
would support our educational progress. 


ONE SERIOUS CHARGE 


I do not propose to spend much time on attacks. 
They are now an old story well known to you. I 
no longer take seriously the charge that we do not 
teach the three R’s, nor the criticism that we are 
not disciplining the children, nor the charge that 
we are Godless. I do not believe the American 
people take these charges seriously, either. There 
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is, however, one charge that we must take with the 
greatest seriousness, namely, that the school is 
somehow a subversive influence in American life. 
All of us know, of course, that this charge is made 
of whole cloth, that it is a libel on the hundreds 
of thousands of loyal and dedicated teachers who 
work in American schools. It is really not the 
charge itself that is so dangerous as the growing 
blanket of fear and thought control that is being 
thrown around us as a result of it. In the last few 
years it has been my privilege to travel extensively 
in America and in a number of foreign countries. 
Nowhere in the free world is there a fear and 
hysteria comparable to that which we evidence in 
our country. Its impact on the functioning of the 
teaching profession is devastating indeed. It is 
the more dangerous because its inroads are often 
so subtie that they are not even noticed by the 
very people who are being controlled. In some 
instances, when one asks a responsible school 
official if he has had any trouble there is a quick 
answer to the effect that he has not. When one 
talks to teachers in this same school system one 
discovers that there is a very definite reason why 
there has been no trouble. The teachers have care- 
fully stayed away from the consideration of con- 
troversial issues. In other words, in these instances 
we as teachers have been delinquent in our respon- 
sibilities, for we have been afraid to deal as 
courageously as we should with the vital issues 
confronting America. I am, therefore, not so much 
concerned with the ways in which we have been 
attacked or the things for which we have been 
attacked as I am with the effect of the attacks on 
the state of mind of our teachers and the effective- 
ness of our profession in defending freedom. 


CouLpD BE PROUDER 


I wish I could be prouder than I am of the way 
in which our profession has fought the battle for 
freedom. It is my belief, knowing educational 
institutions as I do, that in most schools, colleges 
and universities in this country today one can 
teach the truth as one sees it without suffering loss 
of position oz encountering undue difficulty. I am, 
of course, not saying that if you express yourself 
vigorously on these matters you will avoid criti- 
cism. There will be criticism and plenty of it. You 
may be very uncomfortable at times. You may be 
negatively reported in the press, and some of your 
associates may avoid you like a case of smallpox. 


But boys are dying for freedom in Korea, and why 
should we here at home hesitate to take vigorous 
positions in line with what we believe? Suppose 
some of us lose our jobs? How serious is this along 
side the sacrifices which American boys are mak. 
ing for freedom? We should be ashamed of the 
cloak of fear and hysteria which we have allowed 
to fall about us in educational circles. Why have 
we not spoken out against mccarthyism with all 
that it implies? Why have we not protested the 
violations of traditional American jurisprudence 
and ethical principle in connection with the bung- 
ling of the loyalty program? 


EFFECTIVE PROTAGONISTS OF FREEDOM 


One of the answers, of course, is that the crisis 
in education is but a facet of the crisis in our total 
life as a nation and in world affairs. But as teach- 
ers in the schools of a free society, we have a spe- 
cial responsibility for the defense of freedom and 
for its further development. We are in a sense the 
priests of freedom and democracy. More than any 
other group in our society, we are dependent upon 
freedom for the very functioning of our profes- 
sion. We know that while others may be seri- 
ously handicapped by a totalitarian society we as 
teachers cannot function at all in such a state. 
There is no such thing as education in a totali- 
tarian society—and we know it. We have had, 
therefore, during the years of the current crisis a 
special responsibility. We still have this respon- 
sibility and we shall continue to have it come what 
may. The public will forgive us for making mis- 
takes, but it will not forgive us on the pages of 
history if we fail to be effective as the interpreters 
and protagonists of freedom. 

One hears statements to the effect that the pub- 
lic is confused and that it is difficult for us as 
teachers to steer a straight course in the midst of 
the confusion. But, pray tell me, why should we 
be confused as to the meaning of freedom? Have 
we not the Declaration of Independence? Have we 
not the Constitution and its Bill of Rights? Caa 
we not in America look back upon thousands of 
years of the Judaic-Christian tradition? Can there 
really be any basic question about the meaning of 
freedom as it applies to education and the major 
aspects of community life? Yet, the fact of the 
matter is that in our recent hysteria Americans 
have turned their backs on many of their historic 
principles and ethical commitments. 
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SHALL WE BURN THE BARN? 


Can anyone seriously believe that the current 
investigations of the Voice of America will im- 
rove the way in which the Voice is received 
abroad? If the American people do not have con- 
fidence in the authenticity and sincerity of the 
Voice why should foreigu nations believe it? Is 
there no way of ridding our structure of rats with- 
out burning down the barn? The answers are, of 
course, obvious. In our fear we have lost sight of 
the basic principles that made us a great Nation. 
This is true in the realm of education as well as in 
civic affairs. Note, for example, the charge made 
by Dr. Bella Dodd to the effect that the Russians 
were utilizing progressive education as a means of 
infiltrating American schools. This charge will be 
believed by millions of American citizens, when 
as a matter of fact, all of us know that it is a fac- 
tual distortion of the first magnitude. The Rus- 
sians threw out the last vestiges of progressive 
education decades ago. They would not tolerate 
it for one moment in Russia—in the same way 
that they would not tolerate any other facet of 
freedom. Doctor Dodd knows that progressive 
education is in diametric conflict with every form 
of totalitarianism. 

We have also to contend with a growing body 
of anti-communists whose zeal for identifying and 
persecuting Communists seems to be equal to the 
zeal with which the Communists themselves carry 
on their work. Let a student in one of my classes 
make some comment indicating that we should 
somehow get out of Korea and some other student 
will appear after class to protest that the individ- 
ual who made the first comment is undoubtedly a 
Communist. Let anyone criticize Chiang Kai-shek, 
and immediately eyebrows are raised, indicating 
that this very fact alone suggests that the individ- 
ual is a leftist sympathizer. I have heard sincere 
and dedicated American missionaries of all reli- 
gious faiths criticize the regime of Chiang Kia- 
shek. I am sure they were not all Communists or 
communist sympathizers. 


A VIRULENT SOCIAL POISON 


It is becoming crystal clear that Communism is 
a virulent social poison that simultaneously des- 
troys the intellectual processes—both of the Com- 
munist himself and of those who react with 
pathological violence against communism. I see 
no reason why anyone in his right senses should 
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any longer be influenced by communist thinking or 
viewpoint, but I am sorry to say that some of the 
anti-communists seem to me to be almost equally 
dogmatic and in some instances unreliable as 
guides to action in the current situation. For one, 
I think that as teachers we will do well to avoid 
anti-movements. When one joins anti-communists, 
one is likely to find oneself with strange bed- 
fellows. Hitler and Mussolini were among the 
most famous anti-communists. It is time we gave 
our efforts to positive movements and made cer- 
tain of what we are for rather than against. 

I would like to propose, here, a program of 
dynamism for American educational leadership. 
I suggest that we lay aside our silly fears, that we 
resolutely turn our backs on the current philo- 
sophical confusion and that we firmly take our 
positions in defense not only of our freedom as a 
whole but of the kind of education which will 
give meaning and purpose to that freedom. Let us 
make every school in America a living example 
of the meaning of freedom. Let us encourage every 
teacher in America to be an outspoken interpreter 
and exponent of freedom and go to his defense if 
he is attacked. Let us attack every inroad made 
upon the historic meaning of our freedom, includ- 
ing the methods of irresponsible legislators, the 
evils of the McCarran Act, and the blundering of 
our past loyalty programs. If we have any teach- 
ers who betray this sacred trust let us be the first 
to remove them. 


SCHOOLS CANNOT Do EVERYTHING 


Having resolved to take such a forthright posi- 
tion and to give ourselves to such a dynamism, I 
am convinced our mental hygiene will be greatly 
improved. The American public will be more 
responsive to our leadership and more likely to 
come to our defense. The American public still 
likes a fighter and especially one who fights for 
what has been our tradition through the decades. 
We have, however, a number of weaknesses which 
we must do something about if we are going to 
he effective through courage and dynamic outlook. 
For one thing we must give up the dangerous idea 
that schools alone cam do everything. Clearly we 
can no longer escape some responsibility for what 
has happened in our country. In Wisconsin, those 
who returned McCarthy to the Senate had attended 
our schools. Are we now willing to say that we 
taught them in such a way that they have as a 
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result acted as they have? If we claim too much 
for our schools we shall clearly be blamed for 
much more than we like to assume as a burden 
of responsibility. No one informed citizen be- 
lieves that schools taught men to be criminals 
or irresponsible citizens or that the schools have 
taught unsound concepts of American liberty. 
Quite the contrary is the case. 

The fact is, however, that the typical American 
community is a vastly more powerful educational 
instrumentality than any school and our com- 
munities have made our citizens what they are 
today. As educators, we have done little directly 
to make the community a better place in which 
to live. In the past few years, i have found many 
educational gatherings annoying in some respects. 
We complain about the public attitude toward 
education. We deplore the lack of interest and the 
apathy with regard to worn out school buildings 
and inadequate educational facilities. We feel 
sorry for ourselves in the face of the unfair criti- 
cisms of nativists and super patriots. Yet, what do 
we talk about when we gather in conferences 
these days? In the main, we are inside the school- 
house, preoccupied with guidance, testing, cur- 
ricular devices and the like. If we do touch upon 
the community it is in the vein that we must some- 
how explain to the communities what we are do- 
ing with the children. To most of us the com- 
munity is a critic to be appeased rather than a 
resource to be utilized. 


MoreE OUTGOING RELATIONSHIPS NEEDED 


I suggest that at the local, state and national 
levels we make it a practice to invite laymen to 
practically all of our education conferences. Think 
what a contribution lay people like Roy Larsen, 
Agnes Meyer, Frank Abrams, Beardsley Ruml, 
and Paul Hoffman have made to civic and educa- 
tional thought. There should be hundreds of 
such people throughout this country. And we 
could have them if only we were more outgoing 
in our relationships with community leaders and 
if we took them into our confidence with regard 
to our problems. 

I am convinced we cannot achieve the mobiliza- 
tion of the community resources we need unless 
we develop a new concept of educational adminis- 
tration and leadership. The concept of administra- 
tion that is current was developed about the time 
of the First World War largely through borrow- 


ing industrial patterns of separation of planning 
and performance, and corporate and executive con- 
trol. At the time of its development schools were 
concerned largely with skills. Their community 
contacts were few. They had high walls separat. 
ing them from the community psychologically if 
not physically. Today, all this has changed in 
radical fashion. Schools in their programs touch 
almost every facet of life. Community involye. 
ments are inevitable and many sided. Our boards 
of education are overloaded with administrative, 
physical plant, and financial decisions. They have 
little time to think about educational philosophy 
or programs. The layman has a contribution to 
make to educational program and policy. But 
there is no channel in many communities through 
which he can make the contribution. We need 
some kind of community council where lay peo- 
ple and educators can pool their viewpoints. 


MoreE ATTENTION TO COMMUNITY STRUCTURE 


Schools alone cannot save our freedom. Free- 
dom can be saved only by a total mobilization of 
the resources of the community for education. The 
work of Brownell, in Montana, of Poston, in 
Washington, of the Ogdens, in Virginia, and 
many others point the direction in which we must 
move. But by and large these people are working 
in isolation. The schoo] people in these states are 
not closely identified with the community. 

Teacher education as yet gives little attention 
to community structure, organization or leader- 
ship. By and large, as teachers we have little un- 
derstanding of American communities and little 
capacity for working in them. But I think it is our 
basic attitude that handicaps us more even than 


our lack of specific knowledge. We are afraid to 


invite lay people into our educational gatherings. 
We are not quite sure whether they will be 
sympathetic to our points of view. We are sensi- 
tive to their criticism and apt to be defensive even 
when they are sincere. By and large, we do not 
know how to talk about education in language 
which the man in the street understands. Often we 
are not familiar with the group processes that are 
necessary if lay people are to participate in policy 
determination and if their contributions are to be 
utilized in education. 

In few places is the genius of America more 
evident than in the area of voluntary association. 
No country in the world has utilized voluntaty 
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effort as widely as we have. Yet it is a notable fact 
that we in education have given little attention to 
the way in which the hundreds of voluntary associ- 
ations affect the life of the average community. 
Our contacts with these associations are not close 
and we do not utilize their activities in education 
as widely as we should. We do not understand the 
way in which they function nor have we learned 
how to mobilize them for the attainment of our 
common goals. What is true of voluntary associa- 
tions is true of governmental agencies. We tend 
to be too exclusive and too preoccupied with our 
schoolroom concerns. We could get far greater 
support from other community agencies and gov- 
ermental enterprises if we established better 
communication with them and if we made com- 
mor. cause with them more frequently at the 
community level. 


SUPERINTENDENTS OF EDUCATION 


But most of all, the new concept is needed with 
regard to the activities of superintendents, prin- 
cipals and teachers. It is no longer feasible for 
the superintendent of schools to function like the 
executive of a great corporation. He cannot give 
orders even in those areas where it many seem to 
him clear that he should. Much more of his func- 
tioning depends on his capacity to develop good 
will, understanding and cooperation than upon his 
ability to issue orders that well be followed im- 
plicitly. Many of the resources that he must utilize 
in his program are under the control of other 
instrumentalities and agencies. This will increas- 
ingly be so. The superintendent will be superin- 
tendent of education and not only of schools. But 
perhaps the schools will be the only resources over 
which he has direct supervision. All the others he 
must mobilize through good will, understanding 
and the development of common purposes. We 
have not equipped our educational administrators 
or teachers for this kind of role. Their past pro- 
grams of study have been packed full of courses in 
curriculum, administration, educational psychol- 
Ogy, measurement and the like. We have not 
made these educational leaders students of Ameri- 
can communities either as to their structure, organ- 
ization or functioning. We would do well in uni- 
Versities to telescope about half of the current pro- 
grams of study under the heading of education 
into fewer and more significant courses and to 
take the time that would thereby be released and 
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give it to a study of the sciences which throw light 
on the human organism, on human relations and 
on American communities. 


Wuat Goop SKILLS—i1F FREEDOM Lost? 


No better time could be found than now for 
pointing out the urgency of fundamental social 
science education for teachers and school adminis- 
trators. Clearly we cannot lead the American peo- 
ple in their thinking about the meaning of Amer- 
ica unless we understand the meaning of Amer- 
ica ourselves. What good is it going to do us to 
teach reading and arithmetic if these skills are to 
find employment only in a society that is statist 
and allows no freedom for the human spirit? Yet, 
clearly freedom cannot be saved and developed 
to more creative levels except at the hands of 
teachers and educational leaders who understand 
its meaning on the various facets and fronts of 
its life. I cannot escape the feeling that had the 
teachers of this country been more thoroughly 
taught in social, economic and political under- 
standing we would, in the present crisis, have 
been more effective in the defense of freedom. 

Space does not permit me to outline in any 
considerable detail the nature of the preparation 
we shall need for educational leadership if this 
new concept is to be developed. I can only men- 
tion 2 few of the urgencies with which we must 
deal and give a broad outline of the types of 
preparation needed. I have already spoken of the 
need for the understanding of community struc- 
ture, organization and leadership. We know that 
the community today is an amorphous unit in our 
society. We do not know exactly where it begins 
and where it ends. Certainly it is clear we must 
understand the relationships among the various 
governmental units in our society. There is a sense 
in which the city, the state, the nation and the 
world is our community. It is appalling to find 
how little we know about the rest of the world, 
how narrow our outlook is with regard to other 
peoples and nations. 


A Look From WITHOUT 


There are vast resources in our country when 
it comes to understanding in the international 
realm. But by and large we do not know enough 
about them even to utilize them effectively. I 
doubt that anyone should be allowed to serve as a 
superintendent of schools unless he has had at 
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least some foreign travel. Ultimately, I think no 
one should teach unless he has seen America from 
the point of vantage of some other countries. For 
not until one views America from abroad can one 
see fully the strategic importance, the mission and 
the burden that comes to our country in the cur- 
rent scene. 

The mass media are remaking our society by 
multiplying the power of the written and the 
spoken .word, and also by serving in many in- 
stances to divide us in disturbing fashion. Yet we 
have given almost no attention to the mass media 
in programs of preparation for educational lead- 
ers. It is high time we faced the problem and 
brought students of the mass media into our 
university programs of preparation for educational 
leadership. 


NEw CONCEPTS NEEDED 


It is not only the content of our program for 
preparation for educational leadership that should 
be altered. There are limits to what one can learn 
in educational leadership through the reading of 
books, important as reading may be. I would like 
to see us develop an eight year program for the 
preparation of educational leadership. When I say 
eight years I mean a program beginning in the 
freshman year of college and concluding with four 
years of graduate study. A large part of the gradu- 
ate study should be spent in American communi- 
ties in some facet of community leadership. 

Some Foundation, with resources to put into the 
improvement of American educational leadership, 
should release a group, including at least one 
superintendent of schools, one professor of edu- 
cational administration and one representative of 
each of the fields of economics, sociology, anthro- 
pology, political science, communications and in- 
ternational relations, to work for a period of sev- 
eral years, developing a new concept of educa- 
tional administration. Perhaps some of you will 
tell me that this is already being done by some of 
the studies of administration that are underway. I 
hope it is. Such contact as I have had with current 
studies suggests that we are largely trying to im- 
prove the old concepts and the functioning of the 
old processes rather than raising fundamental 
questions about the concepts and laying the foun- 
dations for new ones that are so urgently needed. 

I began this discussion by commenting on the 
strange combination of handicap and opportunity 


that currently confronts the American teacher, | 
would like to conclude by pointing out that I be. 
lieve our challenges are at least as great as our 
handicaps. In fact, I believe that more progress 
can be made in education in the next few years 
than has been possible at any previous time. It is 
faith and dynamism which freedom needs to win 
its current battle. As John Foster Dulles said 
recently, and I quote, ‘“There is no reason why we 
should stand frightened and on the defensive in 
the face of Soviet communism. On any impartial 
appraisal of our relative capabilities it should be 
the despots and not we who do the trembling. In 
human affairs the non-material or spiritual ele- 
ment is more important than the material. The 
free world has rather badly failed to draw strength 
from ideas. We more than the Communist world 
think and work in material terms. But today a 
revolutionary spirit grips over half the human 
race. There are passions that cannot be allayed by 
oil royalties or surpressed by foreign guns.” Speak- 
ing of the Japanese Peace Treaty, Mr. Dulles said, 
and I quote, “The free world this time had the 
initiative. It was the Soviet Union which was try- 
ing to block peace and the dynamic prevailed over 
the static. The active prevailed over the passive, 
We invoked the spirit of forgiveness to overcome 
vengefulness. Magnanimity to overcome greed. 
Fellowship to overcome arrogance. Trust to over- 
come fear.” 


CHALLENGE GREATER THAN HANDICAPS 


This, it seems to me, is the kind of message 
that America has for the world. And if America 
is to have this kind of message for the under- 
privileged and oppressed masses of the world it 
must have a great dynamism in its life here at 
home. This must be brought about through edu- 
cation. I feel that we face the greatest opportunity 
in our history as a nation and in education. If we 
have vision and an adequate understanding of our 
role and relationship to the community, if we 
will only ally ourselves with the people of our 
community, if we will speak out courageously in 
defense of the meaning of America, and if we 
will develop the needed concepts of educational 
leadership and translate them into the realities ot 
everyday community life, we can turn the present 
educational crisis into one of triumph for both 
freedom and education. 
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Whose Schools? 


By CARSON McGUIRE, Professor of Educational Psychology, 
The University of Texas, Austin. 


STUDENT of human behavior soon realizes 

that no one answer can be given to the ques- 
tion, “Whose schools?” A person has only to read 
the letters to the editor in the New York Times, 
the Dallas Morning News, or a country newspaper 
to encounter a surprising diversity of opinion. 
Some say that the schools belong to our children 
and youth. A few emphasize the responsibilities 
delegated to the classroom teacher and those who 
carry out administrative, supervisory, and counsel- 
ing functions. Others dwell upon the relations 
between the school and the homes of the local 
community. Many regard the schools as a part of 
government and take the view that educational 
institutions belong to ‘hose who pay the taxes. 
And there are people whose frame of reference 
is the larger community where state and schools 
are linked together. 

Patterns of similarities, as well as differences in 
views and value standards, are apparent when 
judgments about the public schools are made. One 
has only to do some field work and then study the 
records of interviews to become aware of the re- 
curring patterns. Housewives who pause in their 
washing to talk to you in homes down by the river 
on the east side, for instance, have very mixed feel- 
ings about the local schools. Many of them ex- 
press the belief that “people who are better off 
think the schools are for their kids.” The ideas 
they venture often differ markedly from attitudes 
held by mothers who chat with you over coffee on 
a comfortable screened porch up on the west side 
near the lake. Listening to upper-middle status 
mothers, you have no doubt that they believe the 
schools are theirs—for their children and their 
way of life. 

Added comparisons reinforce an awareness of 
patterns. For example workingmen around a tav- 
ern table in ‘“The Bush” of Chicago’s south side 
near the steel mills rarely, if ever, agree with busi- 
hessmen who complain to you about the young 
“products” of the public schools at luncheon 
down in “The Loop.” Youth who sit with you for 
a relaxed hour of talk are convinced that the 
schools are their meeting grounds as well as places 
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where they learn. A board member and a legisla- 
tor, however, would have you think differently. 
And school administrators, many with “taxpayers” 
of prestige and power in their minds, differ 
radically from the views expressed by a majority 
of their teachers. 

The public schools are an unique element in 
the web of life that is America. The web persists 
and produces deep-seated beliefs in democracy 
through a system of checks and balances. Only a 
portion of the system is visible. The checks and 
balances are informal as well as formal. Almost 
everyone can see and assess the influences of an 
administrative staff and a board of education, of 
the legislature and the courts. Our newspapers, 
weeklies, radio, and video report what members 
say and what these responsible bodies do, Rarely 
do they explore the attitudes and values of the 
common man. Few realize the invisible parts of 
the web, the influences upon the schools and gov- 
erning agencies which complete the checks and 
balances. 

Unravelling the invisible portions of the web 
of community, state, and national life is a dif- 
ficult task. The structure is complex and each in- 
formant can tell you only what he sees and feels. 
The so-called “expert” who advises what ought to 
be usually has started from selected assumptions 
and perhaps biased views of the past, present, and 
future. By a patient piecing together of the several 
kinds of evidence, though, one can arrive at a 
partial account of what really is. With limited 
space and lack of crucial evidence, only a part of 
the necessary analysis has been undertaken here. 
The added perspective, however, could lead some 
people to a re-thinking of their assumptions and 
a different answer to ‘Whose schools?” 


THE SCHOOL AS AN INSTITUTION APART 


American communities are what they are be- 
cause the schools, like the churches, have been kept 
apart and free from domination by another in- 
stitution. Public schools have been operated for 
children and youth by teachers, special personnel, 
administrative staffs, and boards of education. 
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They are not under the direct control of the 
church, of business and industry, or of govern- 
ment—local, state, or national. Perhaps this very 
apartness uf the schools from other American 
institutions is a primary condition for democracy 
to function. In terms of evidence from commu- 
nist or totalitarian countries, one institution has 
dominated all others from the national to the local 
level. For example, in the USSR, the Bolsheviki 
operating through a political structure have suc- 
ceeded in spreading their control through all as- 
pects of Russian life including the schools. 

The historical apartness and responsibility of 
American educations’ institutions underlie the 
doctrine of local control of schools as well as an 
insistence upon relatively independent state edu- 
cation agencies. To be church-related, parochial 
schools have to be set up under a separate sys- 
tem. The idea of schools being administered by 
professional personnel expending the “educational 
dollar” would appear to be a way of symbolizing 
the “‘apartness” of the schools from other govern- 
ment agencies. Private schools and colleges in the 
past have succeeded in keeping themselves dis- 
tinct from both the church and the state. 

When state legislatures and local councils go 
beyond setting the necessary conditions for the 
existence and support of schools, the basic apart- 
ness of educational institutions is threatened. In 
some states and communities, governing bodies 
not directiy linked with the schools are insisting 
upon laws directly affecting purely educational 
policy and the operation of schools and colleges. 
Moreover, pressure groups in other institutional 
settings are pressing their programs. Apparently 
little thought has been given to possible conse- 
quences upon American life should the schools 
come under the direct control either of political 
bodies or of special interests. 

The make-up of the contemporary American 
community, however, provides some informal 
checks and balances to the present trend. Neither 
government bodies nor the churches, let alone the 
so-called pressure groups of business, industry, 
agriculture, and labor, are free to work their will 
upon schools imbedded in the traditional pattern 
of community life. The nature of this imbedded- 
ness and of the informal controls can be appre- 
ciated only after a careful consideration of the 
structure of communities and of the deep-seated 
expectations of people living in them. Much of 
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what is said can be applied to metropolitan cep- 
ters since the larger places are made up of many 
communities fitted together. 


COMMUNITY EXPECTATIONS AND THE SCHOOLS 


Although all communities differ in many te- 
spects, the essential structures usually are present 
in one way or another. The public schools invari- 
ably bear the same relationship to the homes and 
other institutions in the city, town, or village. If 
not, some significant discrepancies in power rela- 
tionships can be anticipated. Very often, as in 
some recent cases, ability of a faction to inflict its 
demands upon the schools is an indication of an 
underlying power struggle where the relatively 
defenseless schools are pawns serving to symbolize 
shifts in influence. 

The families living in the several kinds of 
residential areas provide the cornerstones of every 
American community. Family life is kept apart 
from direct control by economic or religious insti- 
tutions. Roles in the family differ from those in 
educational or religious institutions. Research data, 
however, tend to demonstrate the proposition that 
instead of one kind of American family actually 
there are several different types. Each family ad- 
heres to characteristic patterns of behavior with 
underlying attitudes and values, or life-styles, 
which may or may not fit with its social position in 
the community. The expectations held by each 
kind of family play an important part, below the 
surface, in determining ““Whose schools?’ 

In his most recent book, W. Lloyd Warner has 
summarized and interpreted studies of the social 
class system of superior, equal, and inferior rank- 
ings among families in a community. The several 
statuses, from the upper crust to the lower-lower, 
tend to have characteristic life-styles and sets of 
expectations. Distinctions are made upon the basis 
of prestige and deference. Family reputation and 
participation, especially in the informal life of 
the community, are carried over into a person's 
role behaviors in other settings. In other words, 
class-typed life-styles are one important determi- 
nant of membership and power in economic, po 
litical, religious, and educational institutions. Even 
terns,” Marriage and Fami Feel tNocember, i 981), 
160-164; “Family Life in wer and Middle Class Homes, 
Ibid., XIV (Februa , 1952), 1-6; “Conforming, Mobile, sad 


Divergent Families,” Ibid.. XIV (May, 1952), 1 hes5: * 
and Age-Mates in Personality Formation,” Ibid., XV (February, 


1953), 17-23. 
2?W. Lloyd Warner, American Life: pene and Reality (Chi- 


cago: University of Chicago Press, 1953). 


1Carson McGuire, “Famil 
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WHOSE SCHOOLS? 


in the formal organizations, such as a Rotary Club 
where men of upper-middle status predominate, 
or the PTA which links the school and local 
community, the influences of the family-based 
social class system are felt although people of dif- 
ferent backgrounds often participate. 

The ranking system in the community and 
nation, however, seems to be balanced by the ever- 
present possibility of moving upward in status 
through social mobility. An antithetical principle 
of equal opportunity, based upon “individualism,” 
appears to operate successfully. When men and 
women can make their choices and when some can 
change in status, most people feel the system is 
fair even when they fail to “get ahead.’ Other- 
wise human beings tend to blame “those who run 
things.” The frequency of negative evaluations of 
the system in interviews, contrasted with self- 
appraisals of achievement. provides a sort of index 
of the balance being struck among people in dif- 
ferent segments of a community. The generaliza- 
tion appears to hold not only among the so-called 
“Old American’”’ or dominant Anglo segment, 
with its several social class levels, but also among 
people in ethnic groups and in the Negro caste- 
like minority. 

Blocked mobility could have disastrous conse- 
quences should the route upward be closed to any 
important element of a community. A large pro- 
portion of people would blame the system. The 
condition seems to come about at times when 
higher positions no longer are available to at least 
a portion of youth born into families of lower 
status. Feelings are intensified whenever the 
schools are inferior and there appears to be little 
chance of attaining an education necessary to move 
away and find opportunities in another com- 
munity. On the other hand, understandably, a 
family higher in social position wants some way of 
assuring its offspring a means of continuing in the 
same life-style. For both, the schools provide the 
required education as a means to desired ends. 

One would expect, then, that people who fit 
into different parts of a community should give 
somewhat different answers to the question, 
“Whose schools?’’ Stakes are high from the point 
of view of parents and children where either up- 
ward mobility or retaining status is the end-in- 
view. Achieving an education is the major route 
available for a young person to enter into an occu- 
pation (or, for most girls, a marriage) which 
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assures the desired status. Once an education is 
translated into an occupation with its potentiali- 
ties, and a residence and other symbols of place 
in the community are achieved, upward social 
mobility is attained. Mobile youth, however, al- 
ways are in competition with those who are seek- 
ing to maintain the same relative position as their 
parents. In addition, the “jump up” of a young 
man or woman can mean that parents and siblings 
are left behind. Often, when members of lower 
status families are interviewed, negative feelings 
about ‘‘too much education” are encountered. 
Hence expectations vary according to status as well 
as the attitudes and values held about mobility 
and family life. 


THE AGE-MATE SOCIETY AND THE SCHOOL 


An open class system, the basis of a democratic 
way of life, seems to depend not only upon edu- 
cation but also upon the age-mate societies which 
are made possible by the schools. As soon as chil- 
dren come together in an elementary school set- 
ting, they begin to form a system of relationships 
to one another. Much is learned from others about 
one’s own age. Codes of behavior are shaped in 
the children’s world as well as in response to train- 
ing by adults. 

Transition to adolescence brings a new teen-age 
society and the peer cultures of boys and girls 
similar in age. Acceptance by one’s age-mates be- 
comes an important element in determining many 
facets of behavior.? When boys and girls from 
lower-class homes are approved and begin to 
associate with youth of middle-class families, a sort 
of re-shuffling takes place. Low status young peo- 
ple who lack acceptance are the ones who leave 
school before graduation. The accepted ones have 
middle-class friends and models for learning the 
ideas, beliefs, and values of a new way of life as 
well as the preferred ways of behaving. 

Another condition for the democracy of Amer- 
ica, then, appears to be the existence of schools as 
free institutions accessible to youth from different 
segments of the community. Our studies show 
rather clearly that young people “from across the 
tracks” who are accepted by their more highly 
placed age-mates actually are the ones most likely 

* Carson McGuire and Rodney A. Clark, “Age-Mate Acceptance 
and Indices of Peer Status,” Child Development, XIII (June, 
1952), 141-154. Research reports to be published demonstrate the 
relation of peer acceptance to different role behaviors, mode 


for learning, and personality attributes, as well as to school 
achievement and career choice. 
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to be upward mobile. They tend to remain in 
school and most of them graduate, a fair propor- 
tion going on to college. Where public schools 
draw only from lower-class residential areas, as in 
some large cities, the models for a new life-style 
are not present. Youth who have the drive to 
achieve an education under such conditions later 
have to learn the necessary ways of acting and new 
value standards to be accepted by age-mates. 
Over-all records for the United States show 
that, in 1910 and 1920, only 35 per cent of all 
seventeen-year-olds were attending school. At the 
present time, about 70 per cent of that age are in 
secondary schools. The middle class, which always 
has placed a high value upon high school gradua- 
tion, has increased in proportion in most commu- 
nities Lut certainly not to that extent. Comprehen- 
sive secondary schools with expanded age-mate so- 
cieties are outcomes of the shift in attendance pat- 
tern. From the evidence, one would say that both 
middle and lower-class families have claims upon 
the public schools today. Moreover, the great ma- 
jority of young people seem to feel that the schools 
are theirs and represent their stake in the future. 
The assumption that the schools belong to any 


one segment of American society does not seem 
to fit with the realities of life in modern Ameri. 
can communities. Further, any step toward direg | 
control by political bodies or special interests 
would seem to be contrary to the historical deyel. 
opment of public schools as separate institutions 
in the local community. As long as the “apart. 
ness’’ is maintained, the evidence would lead one 
to believe that educational institutions can fulfil 
the expectations of families in different parts of 

a community and of youth from different family § 
backgrounds. Informal checks and balances prob- 
ably are operating since the pattern has been 
emerging over a long period of time. While ad- 
ministrators do take account of the “‘taxpayer,” in 
general, school people appear to accept the re. 
sponsibility of “education for all” in a compre. 
hensive setting. Youth more and more are tending 
to view the public schools as their “place of work” 
and “meeting place’ for an age-mate society, | 
Frank recognition of the expectations of people § 
in different social strata and of young people in 
the age-mate society, as well as patterns of social 
mobility, should lead to a clearer perspective about 
“Whose schools?” 





Education and the National Economy 


By NEWTON EDWARDS, Professor of Education, University of 
Chicago, and The University of Texas. 


DUCATION is always related to the national 
E economy in a number of significant ways. 
The measure of financial support which is afforded 
the educational enterprise is, of course, profound- 
ly affected by the level of economic well-being. In 
appraising the educational effort of a nation or a 
state, one needs to know both the total national 
income and the production potential of the econ- 
omy. Total educational expenditures mean little 
as a measure of a nation’s effort; they have to be 
viewed against the total income to be expended. 
In the second place, the support of education is 
only one aspect of total fiscal policy. The claims 
of education against the national income are 
great but they are not without limits; they have 
to be weighed against all the other claims for 


government expenditures. In the third place, edu- | 
cation must be viewed as a capital investment, as 4 
a kind of capital good. As a capital investment, it 
may indeed be more productive of marketable J 
economic goods than capital invested in machines 
and factories. In a technological, adaptive civiliza- 
tion such as ours economic productivity cannot 
rise much higher than the level of popular edu- | 
cation. But investment in education is a capital 
investment in a more significant sense. Schools and 
colleges are the transfer points of civilization from 
one generation to another; through them an ad- 
vanced society in large measure succeeds or fails 
in reproducing in the lives of each succeeding 
generation the value premises, the ideals, knowl- 
edge, skills, and institutions that lie at the base 
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EDUCATION AND THE 


of its way of life. And finally, investment in edu- 
cation may be regarded as an investment in con- 
sumer goods. A system of education adequately 
conceived meets individual need whether in the 
area of occupational skills, health, recreation, 
social competence, or aesthetics. Any consideration 
of education in our national economy must take 
all these relationships into account. 


Capacity TO SUPPORT EDUCATION 

As already indicated, we have to view our ca- 
pacity to support education against the strength 
of our total economy and all the demands gov- 
ernmental expenditures make against it. First, 
then, let us take a look at the economy itself. 

Despite the fact that our economy has been 
characterized by sharp fluctuations, it has ex- 
hibited phenomenal capacity for increased produc- 
tion. And apparently we are in the initial stages of 


I. TWENTY YEAR TRENDS IN RELATIONSHIPS 
AMONG REGIONAL PER CAPITA INCOMES 
IN CURRENT AND CONSTANT DOLLARS, 
1930, 1940, 1950 








Per Cent Increase, 
1930-1950 


Current 1939 (1939 Dollars) 
Dollars Dollars Per Capita Income 


63.7% 


Per Capita-Income 





Year 


1930 596 493 
1940 575 569 
1950 1,436 807 


1930 768 636 
1940 724 716 
1950 1,554 873 


1930 841 696 
1940 751 743 
1950 1,676 942 


1930 279 231 
1940 322 318 
1950 959 539 


1930 376 311 
1940 400 396 
1950 1,225 688 


1930 612 507 
1940 606 599 
1950 1,546 869 


1930 487 403 
1940 .- 455 450 
1950 1,379 775 


1930 775 642 
1940 748 740 
1950 1,7il 962 





United States 


37.3% 


35.3% 


133.3% 


121.2% 


71.4% 


92.3% 


North West 


49.8% 





Source: Washington Legislative Bulletin, No. 105, The 
Council of State Governments, 1313 East 60th Street, Chi- 
@go 37, Illinois. 
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a technological revolution that promises a pro- 
duction potential far greater than anything we 
have known. For a full century, output per man 
hour has increased on the average about two per 
cent each year. More recently the rate of increase 
has been notably higher. During the nineteen 
thirties, output per man hour increased more than 
four per cent each year. In 1940, output per man 
hour was two and one-half times as great as in 
1900 and about six times as great as in 1840.1 
This increase in output per worker has, of course, 
reflected itself in am increase in real per capita 
income. Between 1930 and 1950 per capita in- 
come payments in the United States rose in cur- 
rent dollars from $596 to $1,436 and in terms of 
standard (1939) dollars, it rose from $493 to $807 
—an increase of 63.7 per cent (Table 1). This 
increase of nearly 64 per cent in real income dur- 
ing a period of only two decades is, of course, 
extremely significant. Equally significant, perhaps, 
is the fact that the greatest gains occurred in those 
regions which had long had the weakest economic 
structure in relation to total population and espe- 
cially in relation to child population. Thus the 
rates of increase in constant (1939) dollars were 
as follows: New England, 37.3 per cent; the 
Middle East, 35 per cent; Far West, 49.8 per 
cent; the Central states, 71.4 per cent; the North- 
west, 92.3 per cent; Southwest, 121.2 per cent; 
and the Southeast, 133.8 per cent. Clearly regional 
differences in real income, long a weakness in our 
total economy, are being rapidly erased. 

The foregoing data indicate the rapidly expand- 
ing production potential of the American econ- 
omy. Obviously, as a people we have more money 
to spend not only in absolute but also in real dol- 
lars. If we were in a peace-time economy we could 
support education and other social services without 
placing too heavy a burden upon the taxpayer. As 
it is, we are faced with the necessity of maintain- 
ing a “readiness economy” and the prospect is 
that we shall be faced with it for a long time to 
come. And in many respects a “readiness econ- 
omy” puts us in a more difficult situation than 
would a war economy. In an all out war a nation 
can throw the major part of its resources into the 
war effort with the hope of victory in the course 
of at least a few years. Important public services 
can be materially curtailed temporarily, unfor- 
tunate as that may be. When, however, a nation is 
faced with the prospect of war for a long period 
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of time the problem of allocating the national in- 
come to its different uses becomes extremely grave. 

We face a world situation in which adequate 
military defense has a prior claim on the national 
income. In order to meet this claim high taxes are 
inescapable. More than that, in order to keep the 
economy highly productive—that is productive 
enough to yield the taxes for defense—and in 
order to maintain morale and individual and social 
competence, we shall have to spend still other tax 
funds for the adequate support of certain social 
services. Among these social services, education 
has a high, if not the highest, priority. 


EDUCATION AS A CAPITAL INVESTMENT 


In the long run—and we face a long-run situa- 
tion—our best defense against Communism is a 
well educated citizenry. Trained intelligence, tech- 
nical efficiency, and morale are the weapons we 
must employ to win the struggle for a free world. 
It is these that give strength to our economy, that 
provide the insights and understandings essential 
for wise choices between alternate policy systems, 
that instill in us the courage and the will to make 
whatever sacrifices the defense of our ideals and 
institutions may demand. Technological progress 
will continue to multiply the competencies and 
skills our society demands. In agriculture a vast 
increase in production per worker may be expected 
to flow from further mechanization and from the 
application of research in chemistry and genetics. 
Similarly, the findings of theoretical science, trans- 
lated into invention and technology, can be made 
to multiply the productivity of American industry. 
Advances in medicine and public health may be 
expected not only to prolong life but to give it 
greater vitality and creative energy. Greater effi- 
ciency in business administration, in industrial re- 
lations, in public administration, indeed in nearly 
every area of human living, await further scientific 
investigation. Scientific investigation, applied to 
natural resources, to social institutions, and to all 
the varied processes of human association, has 
become a resource of inestimable value. And it 
is the task of education to exploit this resource, 
to train the vast personnel required to develop 
and to apply it. It is in this sense that investment 
in education is investment in a capital good. Edu- 
cation contributes to productive efficiency not 
alone on the farm and in the factory; it.makes for 
efficiency in every area of work. 


Education is a capital investment in still another 
sense. Our society is deeply concerned with the 
production of something more than materia] 
things and efficient services. It is concerned with 
ideals, with moral and spiritual values, with the 
preservation and enrichment of the value premises 
that lie at the base of our way of life. Despite our 
apparent materialism, as a people we are deeply 
convicted that moral commitments are the meas- 
ure of men and of civilizations. We are fully 
aware that it is a body of core values, a wide 
community of ideas and ideals, that gives our 
society its basic pattern, that holds it together, 
and prevents its becoming a mere aggregation of 
individuals without purpose and without goal. 
Somehow we must weave these core values into 
the personality structure of the members of each 
succeeding generation. It is these va! 1es that give 
the individual a map of life, a sense of direction, 
a standard by which he may judge men and insti- 
tutions, a measure he can apply to those seeking 
positions of leadership, to proposals of public 
policy, to the workings of the whole complex pat- 
tern of social arrangements and institutions. The 
schools and colleges we have established and 
maintained are the symbols of our faith that we 
can solve the problems of human living through 
trained intelligence. More than that, they are the 
concrete means by which we do it. Investment in 
them is investment in the perpetuity of the way 
of life we deem good. 


EDUCATION AS A CONSUMER GOOD 


The unique contribution of American civiliza- 
tion has not been its great echnical efficiency and 
the high level of material well-being it has at- 
tained; our unique contribution has been, rather, 
our conception of human personality and the 
means we have employed to release the full 
potentiality of self in each human being. It was 
this sensitivity to individual human worth that 
led us to incorporate in our legal system an appata- 
tus of civil rights to protect the individual against 
the age-old tyranny of over-head government, that 
led us to insist upon the right to be different, that 
made the ideal of equal opportunity a central 
tenet of our faith, that caused us to strive for an 
all-out cultural democracy. We have expected and 
demanded that our schools and colleges contribute 
to productive efficiency and the strengthing of our 
economy, that they be the carriers of the core 
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values of our culture, that they equip the individ- 
ual for wise decision-making in the local com- 
munity, in state and nation, and in the wider area 
of international affairs. But above all these we 
have insisted that education be a means by which 
common men can be equal participants in the 
cultural accumulations of mankind. By opening up 
all the avenues that lead through the breadth and 
depth of human experience, past and present, 
education makes possible the almost endless en- 
richment of human personality and the attainment 
of personal satisfactions that make life worth- 
while. In this sense, education provides the indi- 
vidual with a consumer good of great worth. 


Our INVESTMENT IN EDUCATION 


We may now raise two questions: First, how 
has the support of American education fared dur- 
ing the past twenty years while total income pay- 
ments in standard (1939) dollars increased 101.1 
per cent and while per capita income payments for 
the nation as a whole increased 63.7 per cent, also 
in standard (1939) dollars? And second, does 
the drain on our national income by the current 
international situation warrant any decrease in 
expenditures for education? 

The answer to the first question can be stated 
in statistical terms.? In both 1929-30 and in 1939- 
40 we were spending 2.5 per cent of the national 
income in support of our schools. By 1944-45 we 
were spending 1.5 per cent. Following the war, 
the percentage of the total income spent for 
schools rose somewhat and in 1950-51 we were 
spending two dollars out of every hundred for 
this purpose. Even so, the percentage of the na- 
tional income spent for schools suffered a de- 
crease of 20 per cent between 1929-30 and 1950- 
51. The tendency to spend a smaller percentage of 
income for schools in 1950-51 than in 1929-30 
was general throughout the nation; Louisiana had 
the distinction of being the only state spending a 
larger percentage of its income in the latter year 
than in the former. Maine, Vermont, New York 
and Florida held their own bui all the other states 
lost ground. In 1929-30 all the New England 
states except Vermont fell below the national 
average in the percentage of their income spent 
for schools and Vermont was barely up to the 
average. All the states in the Middle East fell 
below the national average except New Jersey 
and West Virginia which were somewhat above 
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it. In the Southeast, Alabama, Arkansas, Missis- 
sippi, North Carolina, South Carolina and Ten- 
nessee were all above the national average, Ken- 
tucky was up to the national average and Florida, 
Georgia, Louisiana, and Virginia fell below. In 
the Southwest all the states were above the aver- 
age and in the Central states the same was true of 
all states except Illinois and Missouri. All the 
Northwestern states and all the Far Western 
states except California also exceeded it. 

Twenty years later, in 1950-51, Maine and Ver- 
mont in New England and West Virginia in the 
Middle East were the only states above the na- 
tional average in the percentage of their total 
income being spent for schools. Among the South- 
eastern and Southwestern states Kentucky and 
Virginia were the only states below the national 
average. In the Central states, Illinois, Missouri, 
and Ohio were below the average; all the North- 
western states were above the average as were all 
the states of the Far West except Nevada. 


CONCLUSION 


In this social crisis of our time, when the Amer- 
ican people must stand guard in defense of their 
own freedom and that of other peoples as well, it 
is fortunate that we have an economy strong 
enough to meet the demands made upon it. The 
increase in the real national income has been such 
that we can provide the taxes needed for defense 
and for the adequate support of essential public 
services. And this can be done without lowering 
the standard of living of the American people. 
Because of the high birth rates in rece»: years the 
number of children to be educated has increased 
sharply. During the depression years we built up 
a large backlog of needed school buildings. For 
these reasons alone a larger percentage of the 
national income will have to be allotted to the 
support of education if it is to meet its responsibil- 
ity. This the American people must understand. 
They should understand, too, that in the long run 
the surest way to render America vulnerable, to 
sell it short, is to reduce the level of educational 
attainment. Everyone, to be sure, would like to 
have taxes reduced, but this is a time when we dare 
not temper a sense of responsibility for the public 
weal with self interest. 

1 For data on increased productivity per man hour, see Sumner 
H. Slichter, The American Economy, p 


. 20-21 
2 Drawn from tables prepared by the NEA Research Division, 
November, 1952. 





Our Secular Schools and Religion 


By V. T. THAYER, University of Virginia, Charlottesville. 


wo fundamental principles have given rise 

to the American secular school: one, the as- 
surance to each child, irrespective of background 
or origin, that he may receive a free education; 
and, two, the principle of separation of church 
and state. The first of these principles has contin- 
ued to afford to successive generations of young 
people the open opportunities of the frontier long 
after the original American frontier, in the form 
of free land, ceased to exist. The second, separa- 
tion of church and state, has encouraged the pub- 
lic school tu foster common ideals and common 
ways of living in a highly diversified population, 
free from the divisive influences of sectarian re- 
ligion and extreme denominationalism. 

Despite its phenomenal achievements, secular 
education is today under severe attack from indi- 
viduals and groups who would transform its tra- 
ditional character so as to divert public funds into 
private and parochial channels and use its class- 
rooms fer purposes of instruction in sectarian dog- 
mas. Since, to achieve these ends would require 
a fre-interpretation of the American principle of 
separation of church and state, I turn first to a 
consideration of this principle as it has found ex- 
pression both in law and in practice. 


II. THe First AMENDMENT 


In the United States, the principle of separa- 
tion of church and state has come to mean: 

(1) That religious convictions and religious 
organizations are, as James Madison once ex- 
pressed it, “wholly exempt’’ from the “cogni- 
zance of civil society.’’ By this is not meant that 
government is either indifferent to or hostile to 
religion, but, rather, that the maintenance and 
the promotion of religious institutions, and the 
regulation and control over religious ideas, are 
denied to all governmental authority. The re- 
ligious conscience is thus protected from infringe- 
ments upon its free exercise, and religious cor- 
porations are assured complete freedom to pro- 
mote their doctrines. But the price of this freedom 
is a constitutional ban upon public support of 
sectarian interests. 
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(2) As applied to education, the principle of 
separation of church and state requires (a) that 
all funds appropriated by either the state or Fed- 
eral government be used exclusively for public 
education; and, (b) that no public funds may be 
granted to any institution in which sectarian doc- 
trines are taught. 

Public education is thus expected, as Justice 
Jackson remarked in Everson v Board of Educa 
tion, “to maintain a strict and lofty neutrality as 
to religion,” and, as Justice Frankfurter further 
emphasized in McCollum v Board of Education, 
“to keep scrupulously free from entanglements 
in the strife of religious sects.” 

In recent years, the protagonists of religious in- 
struction in the schools and of support for paro- 
chial education have objected to these clear dec- 
larations of principle on the part of the Supreme 
Court of the United States. They contend that 
the Court has gone far beyond the original inten- 
tion of the framers of the First Amendment to 
the Federal Constitution. They hold that the 
phrase, “Congress shall make no law respecting 
an establishment of religion, or prohibiting the 
free exercise thereof” . . . was intended to do no 
more than prohibit government from according a 
favored position to one religion as against all 
others; and that for the state to give assistance 
to religions in the plural, on an equal and fair 
basis, is both legal and desirable. 

This contention overlooks the pertinent fact 
that the principle embodied in the First Amend- 
ment had its origin, not in the Federal govern- 
ment, but in the prior action of the states; and that 
its final adoption was contingent upon the ap- 
proval of the people within the original thirteen 
States, the former Colonies. 

What does the record reveal with respect to 
the minds of the people? It is well known that 
Congress, in proposing the first ten amendments 
to the Constitution, was discharging a moral ob- 
ligation incurred when the latter was originally 
under consideration by the states. In a number 
of instances, indeed, state approval of the Consti- 
tution was conditioned upon subsequent adoption 
JUNE, 1953 
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of a Bill of Rights. Consequently, if we would 
understand the intentions of Congress in framing 
the First Amendment, we must look to public 
sentiment within the states. 

Here the trend with respect to establishments 
of religion and freedom of conscience is clear. 
Nine of the states (including Rhode Island, which 
retained its colonial charter) had already written 
into their constitutions unmistakable prohibitions 
respecting the establishment of religion, plural 
as well as singular. Observe, also, that these re- 
strictions were determined upon by the people 
within the space of a few short years. Following 
their break with England, the states found it 
necessary to adopt new constitutions to replace 
their colonial charters. In this process, all but four 
of the original states (between the years 1776 to 
1791) declared unequivocally their position on 
relations between church and state. Since experi- 
ence with multiple support of religious establish- 
ments (or, to use the contemporary phrase, “‘co- 
operation between government and religious 
bodies”) had been no more satisfactory than that 
with a single establishment, they were agreed 
upon one way and one way only of safeguarding 
the integrity of religious organizations and the re- 
ligious conscience. This was to deprive govern- 
ment of all authority to promote or to regulate 
religion or to impose taxes for its support. 

Are we to suppose, in the light of this action 
by nine out of the thirteen states, action taken im- 
mediately prior to the ratification of the First 
Amendment by the people, that these same states 
would have endorsed a policy of “cooperation be- 
tween government and religious bodies’’ on the 
Federal level which they had just denied to gov- 
ernment on the state level? 

Subsequent developments within the four lag- 
ging states confirmed the trend in opposition to 
government support of any and all religions. 
Maryland in 1810, Connecticut in 1818, New 
Hampshire in 1819, and Massachusetts in 1833 
joined with their sister states in prohibiting all 
support of religious establishments. 

Similar, too, was the action of new states upon 
their admission to the Union, so that Professor 
James O'Neill can write: “Every state has in its 
constitution a section prohibiting an establish- 
ment of religion in one form or another. All but 
two states have laws or constitutional prohibitions 
prohibiting either the teaching of religion in the 
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public schools or the support of religious schools 
by public funds or both.” 

It is true, of course, that no one in 1791 en- 
visaged the implications of separation of church 
and state for public education, since education, in 
the form of an institution maintained and con- 
trolled exclusively by the public, had not as yet 
come into being. Our early schools were little 
more than the agents of religious groups. Indeed, 
we may say that one purpose of their establish- 
ment was to indoctrinate the young in the re- 
ligious tenets of religious organizations. Only 
gradually did the non-sectarian school emerge out 
of religious diversity; that is, an institution, which, 
in communities predominantly Protestant, care- 
fully refrained from inculcating in children the 
religious tenets on which Protestants disagreed, 
while continuing to instill doctrines upon which 
these same sects saw eye to eye. 


III. SEPARATION OF CHURCH AND STATE 

In substituting non-sectarian for sectarian in- 
struction, the founders of the non-sectarian school 
builded more wisely than they knew. As we have 
seen, this meant, in the beginning, no more than 
the elimination of doctrines which divided Protes- 
tants. Later, in a more complex situation, it be- 
came evident that the identical principle forbade 
indoctrination in matters that set Protestant 
against Catholic and both against the Jew. Today, 
we face an even more complicated situation. 
Protestants, Catholics, and Jews no longer com- 
prise all of our people, nor do common agree- 
ments as between them exhaust all religious points 
of view now represented in the population. Con- 
sequently, the non-sectarian school has evolved 
into the secular public school; an institution, 
which, on the one hand, carefully avoids sec- 
tarian instruction, and, on the other, seeks to edu- 
cate for desirable qualities of mind and character 
through ways of thinking and living that trans- 
cend parochialism. 

I am not suggesting that this trend from sec- 
tarian to secular education has been a straight line 
development. The term non-sectarian instruction 
covers a multitude of contradictory practices. Nor 
have our state courts always been consistent in 
distinguishing between sectarian and non-sectarian 
instruction. Nevertheless, the intentions of the 
American people are clear, as reflected in the con- 


1 Religion and Education Under the Constitution. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1949, pp. 143-144. 
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stitutional provisions and legislative acts of the 
individual states, long before the Supreme Court 
of the United States decided that the First Amend- 
ment was made applicable to the states through 
the due process clause of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment. These intentions were to prevent the pro- 
motion of sectarian religion under public auspi- 
ces. As Justice Frankfurter correctly stated in Mc- 
Collum v Board of Education, ‘Separation in 
the field of education . . . was not imposed upon 
unwilling States by force of superior law. To the 
extent that the Constitution . . . made it bind- 
ing upon the States, the basis of the restriction is 
the whole experience of our people.” 

I conclude, then, that under the Constitution 
there is no place for sectarian religious instruc- 
tion in our public schools. As Justice Douglas 
recently emphasized, in speaking for the majority 
of the Court: “Government may not finance re- 
ligious groups nor undertake religious instruc- 
tion nor blend secular and sectarian education nor 
use secular institutions to force one or some re- 
ligion on any person.* 


IV. WHat Is “RELIGION’’? 


Despite these seemingly clear and emphatic in- 
junctions of our highest court, further clarifica- 
tion of the principle of separation of church and 
state is required. How, for example, shall we 
interpret the term “religion” in the context of 
public education? When is religion sectarian, and 
consequently to be banned, and when is it uni- 
versal and unobjectionable? Again, does the inter- 
diction of the courts mean the total exclusion of 
instruction in religion from the curriculum, or, 
does it define, rather, the manner in which the 
school may appropriately deal with religious ideas 
and religious issues within the classroom? Fi- 
nally, if public education is to maintain a “‘strict 
and lofty neutrality’’ with respect to religion, how 
can it educate for character? 

The limitations of space permit no more than 
brief comment upon these questions. 

I begin with the meaning of the term religion. 

It is interesting to observe that the advocates 
of religious instruction in the schools are disposed 

2 Too little recognition has been accorded the full implications 
Tessin Zopach o Esta Cluck v Boord of Education, City of New 
adjust their schedules: so 28 to permit released time: instruction 
under church auspices off the school grounds, it also stated 


unequivocally that they may not conduct religious instruction 
within the schvol nor “blend’’ secular and sectarian instruction. 
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to by-pass this question. And well might they do 
SO, since, as stated in a report of the Hazen Foun- 
dation, the difficulties “of trying to secure a Jefi- 
nition mutually acceptable to all, is obvious.” 

The failure to define what is meant by religion 
in a country in which separation of church and 
state is a condition of harmonious relationships 
between the adherents of many sects can be dis- 
astrous, and is certain to create confusion and 
contradiction, if not futility of effort, in a situa- 
tion where the distinction between religious in- 
struction, and education in moral and ethical val- 
ues is all important. 

Now, definitions are always relevant to a pur- 
pose. And the purpose of a definition of religion 
in connection with public education is to erect 
a fence between the functions of religious or- 
ganizations and the family, on the one hand, and 
the functions of the public school on the other, 
For, as Justice Frankfurter stressed in McCollum 
vs. Board of Education, “‘good fences make good 
neighbors.” 

I find an acceptable definition of religion for 
our present purpoves in the legal concept of re 
ligion. Here reiigion is conceived as one with a 
concept of the Deity, or a god theory; that is, with 
one’s views of the nature of an Ultimate Reality 
which shapes our ends and the sectarian implica- 
tions for living which men derive from these con- 
cepts. It was this definition of religion that Jus- 
tice Field propounded in Reynolds v United 
States, when he states, ““The term religion has ref- 
erence to one’s views of his relation to his Crea- 
tor, and to the obligations they impose of rever- 
ence for His being and character, and of obedience 
to His word.” 

I recognize that this definition is inadequate in 
the minds of many today who prefer to define re- 
ligion in terms of attitudes or the functions which 
ideals and standards exercise in men’s lives. 

Undoubtedly the distinction between religion 
as a structure, or a content of belief, and religion 
as a function, has its values in certain situations. 
But it also carries with it dangerous possibilities 
when applied to the practical problem of whether 
or not to permit church groups to use the class 
room as a medium of instruction in theologies. 


® Conversations on Higher Education and Religion. Edward W. 
Hazen Foundation, Haddam, Connecticut, 1942, p. 6. This repe 
deals with the proceedings and conclusions of a conference Ww 
had as its objective furthering both the introduction of courses 
in religion into the curriculum of public and private colleges, 
and the “fullest opportunity for participation on the part of stu- 
dents in religious activities.” 
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The fact is, the distinction between religion as 
a structure and religion as a function is essentially 
fictitious; or, better, one of thought rather than of 
reality. Only in situations such as that of Alice in 
Wonderland can there be a grin without a cat. 

Now, what is potentially dangerous in the de- 
cision to teach religion as a function but not as a 
structure, becomes positively so when we turn to 
the proposals of the advocates of a “common 
core” of religious instruction in the schools. 

In his book, God in Education, Henry P. Van 
Dusen informs us that he means by a “common 
core” of religious instruction, “not merely the 
institution of courses in one department in the 
curriculum or required attendance in such 
courses,” but, as well, ‘‘a fundamental reorienta- 
tion of every subject in the curriculum and its 
presentation in every course.’”* 

If we search for more specific information re- 
garding the content of religion for which our pub- 
lic schools are thus to indoctrinate, we discover it 
is identical with that which the major faiths, 
Protestantism, Catholocism, and Judaism presum- 
ably hold in common. 

This program may seem innocent to the un- 
suspicious layman. Indeed, it is precisely this fact 
that renders it inimical to religious freedom. To 
use the public school as an instrument with which 
to foster allegiance to a Judaeo-Christian meta- 
physics is perhaps more dangerous to freedom of 
teaching than the more obvious efforts of the 
fundamentalists to compel religious exercises of 
2 clearly sectarian character. It is more dangerous 
for the reason that the average layman is ill- 
equipped to detect the fact that attempts to perme- 
ate the curriculum with a theological point of 
view will eventually dampen both the spirit of 
free inquiry and the disposition to follow truth 
wherever it may lead. 

Nor is the layman competent, often, to observe 
that this ‘“common core”’ is common in name only. 
Few Catholics have embraced the proposal with 
enthusiasm. Indeed, the more carefully we scruti- 
nize this “‘common core’”’ the more controversial 
does it become. Suppose our schools were to 
undertake to instill in the minds of children (as 
Luther A. Weigle of Yale, one of its advocates, 
suggests) the conviction that morality is grounded 
exclusively in “the structure of the Universe and 
the nature of God.” Would it not be imperative 





*Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1951, p. 78. 
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to transmit as well the one and only accurate con- 
ception of the nature of the Deity? But is it not 
precisely differences of interpretation respecting 
“the nature of God” and His ways to man that 
have generated religious controversy in the past? 

Finally, should we not ask the advocates of a 
“common core’”’ of religious doctrine to ponder 
the words of James Madison in opposing a bill 
before the Virginia legislature, designed to give 
financial assistance to a Christian minister? ““Who 
does not see,’” he wrote, “that the same authority 
which can establish Christianity, in exclusion of 
all other Religions, may establish with the same 
ease any particular sect of Christians, in exclusion 
of all other sects?” 


V. RELIGION AND MORAL VALUES 


Are we to conclude there is no place for re- 
ligion in public education? Must we insist upon 
its total exclusion from the curriculum? 

Not at all. What we have said implies merely 
that it is improper to bring religion into the class- 
room with an eye to religious indoctrination. On 
the other hand, it is altogether proper, and, at 
times imperative, to inform, enlighten, and to 
further an understanding of religion and religious 
institutions. What this suggests will vary with the 
age level of young people and with circumstance; 
but the principle is identical on all levels. This 
principle draws a clean-cut distinction between 
the ‘‘factual study of religion,’’® as occasion arises 
in history, literature, science, music and art, the 
social studies, and the like, and all efforts on the 
part of the school to determine for a student the 
faith he is to make his own. As different and 
contrasting points of view become evident, young 
people will doubtless appreciate and respect the 
position of a teacher who makes clear that religion 
is no exception to the general rule that in matters 
controversial the public school is the representa- 
tive of society as a whole and the partisan of no 
one segment. 

In conclusion, may I point out that secular edu- 
cation employs one significant discovery of the 
non-sectarian school, the discovery that the values 
and the principles of morality which all good 
men and true hold in common, are grounded in 
something more fundamental than the creeds 








5 See in this connection the recent report of the Committee on 
Religion and Education, The Function of the Public Schools in 
Dealing With Religion. Washington, D. C.: American Council 
on Education, 1953. 
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which divide men into warring schools. This com- 
mon morality grows out of the imperative need 
to communicate with each other and to engage in 
transactions of mutual benefit and concern. The 
public school is uniquely qualified to promote 
these common values precisely because of its pub- 
lic and secular character. Consequently, were the 
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American people to yield to the temptation to 
ground the common principles of morality in one 
religious orientation, be this narrowly denomina- 
tional, or, as vague and general as the Judaeo- 
Christian affirmation, they would succeed only 
in warping the character of these common prin- 
ciples and of limiting their range of application, 





HE PRESENT controversy between academic 

freedom, on one hand, and loyalty oaths and 
Congressional investigations, on the other is, 
unescapedly, a matter of politics. It is poliitcal 
because under our system of government we must 
resort either to the courts or to the lawmakers 
for the final resolution of an issue. The Supreme 
Court of the United States has followed numer- 
ous rulings by state courts in holding that a state 
does have the right to set up qualifications for 
teachers and that disqualifications may include 
association through membership in organizations 
held to be subversive and disloyal. Since the courts 
have ruled, the next resort is to the lawmakers, 
which brings us back to the people who elect 
them, and to issues which can be settled only 
at the ballot box. 


Two Factors IN PRESENT CONFLICT 


Many college and university teachers have de- 
clared personally and through their organizations 
that they oppose loyalty oaths and investigations 
as breaches in the walls of academic freedom. In 
this, they are taking a political stand and one 
which in many instances is a partisan political 
position. In this stand, also, they are widening 
the gap between what the people hold dear and 
want to preserve and what they, as individuals, 
hold dear. It has long been held that organiza- 
tions which are not political but which enter into 
political controversy often lose effectiveness in 
their original purpose. There are dangers of this 
in the present conflict though some do not see it. 

Two factors are discernible in the present con- 
troversy. One, the issue of communism, has been 
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widely identified, and in many states the fight 
over this issue has been resolved. The second is- 
sue, however, lies ahead, and it will stir up in- 
creasing controversy in the next few years. This 
issue involves the right of a teacher to engage 
in teaching which tends to lead to an acceptance 
of socialism—not socialism of the Soviet Union 
variety, but socialism based on a democratic frame- 
work such as that found in some European coun- 
tries and called by many “Fabian’’ socialism. 








AWAY FROM CENTRALIZATION 


It is unfortunate, but seemingly true, that the 
very fact that university teachers are fighting the 
communist issue will provide ammunition and 
impetus to those now planning the next phase of | 
the fight, which will be against socialism of any 
variety. This idea is indeed difficult for many § 
teachers to understand, much less accept. For 
twenty years, teachers watched this nation march 
step after step toward centralization of govern- 
ment through the enactment of laws in areas 
previously left to the states. For twenty yeats, 
they enjoyed a higher status and relatively more 
freedom than had previously been theirs though 
they had long struggled to achieve it. For twenty 
years, they enjoyed the benefits of national ad- 
ministrations sympathetic to their aims, and 
which seemingly put human values above all 
other considerations. Now they face an admin 
istration which knows that it came to power 














largely because of a swing of the people away J 


from centralization; an administration which has 
promised to return the emphasis of government 
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ACADEMIC FREEDOM AND POLITICS 


back to the states; am administration that has 
pledged repeatedly to uphold and to promote the 
system of free enterprise; and an administration 
which puts the Constitution as a pattern and a 
belief above any individual’s rights, on the basis 
that only through the preservation of this docu- 
ment can liberty and freedom for all be assured. 


ANY PosITION BECOMES POLITICAL 


To say that resistance to loyalty oaths and Con- 
gressional investigations is not political is to ig- 
nore the basic facts of political franchise. Many 
states already have loyalty oaths and others plan 
to enact such a law. How will those already on the 
books be repealed except through political ac- 
tion? How will those proposed be prevented from 
adoption except through political action? Thus, 
those teachers who oppose such acts must realize 
that their actions in opposition, either directly or 
indirectly, will be political in use and application. 

Some contend, however, that though all things 
controversial may become political, yet this issue 
is not one of partisan political consideration. Let 
us examine this idea in the light of what we have 
just observed in the past elections. Candidate A 
has been in the front trenches of the fight against 
loyalty oaths and many of his key supporters led 
similar fights. Candidate B is uncommitted on the 
specific issue but his key supporters have manned 
the front line trenches in support of loyalty oaths. 
Teacher N takes a definite stand against loyalty 
oaths but denies political implications. Does the 
denial stand with the classes which hear it? 
Those who support candidate A take comfort in 
his stand and use the statement to bulwark their 
position. Those who are for candidate B take the 
position that their candidate has, by inference, 
been rejected and take steps to counteract N’s 
argument. Those who have not selected a candi- 
date weigh N’s remark with respect to the candi- 
dates and accept it, reject it, or ignore it as a 
basis for judgment. Any issue in politics eventu- 
ally comes down to an issue between candidates 
—one who supports to some degree, and one 
who rejects to some degree. One of the basic 
issues of this past campaign was the contentior: 
of the Republican party that the administration 
then in power had been too tolerant of com- 
Munists. In the election that followed, the most 
tadical opponents of communism, such as Senator 
McCarthy, were re-elected, while those who had 
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given any indication of softness toward com- 
munists were generally defeated, and badly. 

On the communist issue, the consensus is that 
communists are not fit to teach. Even the Associa- 
tion of University Professors recognizes this fact, 
and its Committee on Academic Freedom and 
Tenure in the annual report, given in March, 
1952 stated that: “No one thinks that an indi- 
vidual ought to be recruited as a scholar or teacher 
who acknowledges unquestioning allegiance to 
any extraneous authority or dogma or that such a 
one ought to be retained in his post if inadvert- 
ently appointed. These characteristics disqualify 
an individual for scholarship.” The Association 
believes, however, that the professors, themselves, 
are best qualified to remove such a person. In 
view of their past record and their emphasis on 
academic freedom, few people think that they 
would actually take steps to deny a communist a 
job unless he has been guilty of an overt action 
that went beyond expression of belief. The Su- 
preme Court, however, has ruled that a state may 
set up qualifications relative to present beliefs. It 
is important to note that no qualification of overt 
action is held necessary; rather that it has long 
been held in America that one’s beliefs and as- 
sociations may properly be considered in deter- 
mining fitness and loyalty ana that continued 
association in an organization branded by proper 
authorities as disloyal constitutes prima facie evi- 
dence of disloyalty. (Note here that the court has 
not ruled that the state may be retroactive in this 
branding, as the Oklahoma state law was.) 


SOCIALISM, NoT COMMUNISM, THE ISSUE 

It is this aspect of having beliefs questioned 
which rightly concerns teachers. They all see the 
dangers that could come from misuse of this 
questioning. However, many teachers are un- 
willing to go as far as the college president, who 
said: ‘‘We must agree to support—not believe the 
Constitution.” The courts Aave ruled that one’s 
beliefs can be a consideration of qualification and 
any qualified observer who takes an intimate in- 
terest in political organizations is aware that a new 
scrutiny of beliefs in colleges is under way. Many 
informed people think, further, that the major 
emphasis of this scrutiny evolves around the right 
of those who believe in socialism and those who 
actively teach anti-Christian doctrines to continue 
to teach in publicly supported colleges and uni- 
versities. That this will become a partisan politi- 
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cal issue on a national scale few can doubt. The 
core of strength of this drive will come from the 
Republican party; what political opposition is 
mustered by groups will come from Left-wing 
Labor, the organized intellectuals, and the Left 
wing of the Democratic party. 


THE STRUGGLE WILL BE BITTER 


That the struggle will be bitter is practically 
certain. The power and the present temper of the 
people is on the side of the enemies of socialism 
but the opposition will be strong and emotional. 
Men and women who have risen to new power 
and status for reasons other than direct participa- 
tion in free enterprise activities will not give up 
their gains without a last-ditch fight, for example, 
witness the present opposition to change of the 
Washington bureaucrats. The other side is equal- 
ly determined, and modern education is far more 
vulnerable to a charge of socialism and non- 
Christianity than it is to charges of communism. 
Many educational writings are either openiy so- 
cialistic or sympathetic, and many intelligent men 
and women honestly believe that democratic goals 
cannot be achieved except by the adoption of 
democratic socialism. Others see in socialism their 
first chance for tremendous power. They know 
that the common man, indoctrinated into accept- 
ance of a process, will turn to the expert for 
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guidance in this process. They see nothing wrong 
with this because they believe that present influ- 
ence is in the hands of those who seek a monetary 
profit whereas their profit will come from status 
and .prestige. They will be joined by those who 
have climbed so high on the ladder of abstraction 
that their only faith is grounded in the shifting 
sands of empirical experience and who in their 
confusion have accepted a new faith—Socialism, 
These will be joined by others who have failed 
or fear failure in a system of free competition. 


WHILE ENJOYING ITs BENEFITS 


Those who will ignite the battle against social- 
ism will represent a force and a fury which will 
surprise many intellectuals. There is in this na- 
tion, in spite of apparent contradictions, a deep 
faith in a system of competition which pays more 
for better work. There is also, in America, a great 
unwillingness to replace faith in Christianity with 
faith in man. These people view the Bible and 
the Constitution as the foundations of freedom. 
To defend this creed, to pass it on with firmer 
faith and conviction to their children, miilions 
of Americans will devote their lives and their 
fortunes. Those who challenge this creed may be 
forced to acknowledge the strength of an American 
faith that transcends the right of any individual 
to trample it v ile enjoying its benefits. 





The Challenge of International Education 


By CHRIS A. DE YOUNG, Head, Department of Education and 
Psychology, Illinois State Normal University, Normal, Illinois. 


ODAY’s positive challenge of international 
education has at least four major dimensions: 
(1) depth, (2) width, (3) length, and (4) 
height. 
DEPTH 


The workers in the field of international edu- 
cation are challenged to seek a dimension which, 
in Shakespearean language, is “deeper than e’er 
plummet sounded.’’ Figuratively, some interna- 


tional houses are being erected on sand. We must 
be “like unto a wise man, which built his house 


upon a rock.” The bedrock for the promotion 
and interpretation of international education is a 
basic set of penetrating principles upon which the 
wide, long, and high superstructure is to be erect: 


. ed. In fathoming for depth beyond shallow eno- 


tionalism, one asks the thousands of educators in- 
terested in world affairs, “What is your philoso- 
phy of international education?” “‘On what prif- 
ciples is your program based?” ‘“What are some 
of the foundation stones in international educa- 
tion?” Seldom does one find an internationalistic 
educator or group of persons who have com 
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mitted to writing their basic philosophy of world 
co-operation, and who are prepared to defend it. 

The political scientist gives us a realistic base. 
He recognizes the role of government. He sees 
the relation of the nation to international rela- 
tions. Foreign diplomats represent nations. In 
these days of rising nationalism, especially in the 
newborn countries, one must realize that a coun- 
try wants its own flag, its own national anthem, 
its own national language and its own form of 
government. The official base, then, for interna- 
tional relations is the organized entity called the 
nation or country. The UN, United Nations, is 
a collection of 60 nations banded together for 
improving international understanding and co- 
operation. World government is far, far away. 

A related basic tenet in international education 
is that nations consist of people. Dr. Harold E. 
Snyder, in his recent volume, When Peoples Speak 
to Peoples, states: 


“The basic idea behind the conception of interna- 
tional relations as human relations is startlingly sim- 
ple. It is the premise that international relations mean 
relationships between peoples of varying nationali- 
ties . . . Whatever the definition of international 
relations, the human factor in the conduct of world 
affairs cannot be denied . . . The rapid growth of 
communism in Asia and other parts of the world 
cannot be accounted for merely in the traditional 
terms of diplomacy, economic pressures, or the threat 
of military force. It is based upon close study and 
exploitation of the aspirations and fears of the com- 
mon man.”? 


The classroom teacher is the first to recognize that 
the living basis of international education is peo- 
ple. To paraphrase the immortal words of Abra- 
ham Lincoln, international relations are of the 
people, by the people, and for the people. We be- 
lieve the accent of Lincoln was noi on the prepo- 
sitions but on the noun people. The area of hu- 
man relations is one of the foundation stones on 
which international education is built. Two bil- 
lion people overshadow trillions of dollars. 

An effective instrument for reaching greater 
depth in international understanding is research. 
This scientific tool is sadly neglected in most pro- 
grams of international education. The United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Or- 
ganization has, of course, conducted considerable 


*Harold E. Snyder, When Peoples Speak to Peoples, American 
Council on Educatiun, 1953, pp. 10-11. 
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research. Among the many reasons for the paucity 
and inadequacy of research are lack of funds and 
the dearth of trained personnel with the technical 
know-how and language versatility. An adequately 
financed and ably equipped research institute for 
international education would help provide a 
deeper and stronger foundation for world-wide 
relations. Robert S. Lynd, in Knowledge for 
W hat?, however, cautions us thus: “Research 
without an actively selective point of view be- 
comes the ditty bag of an idiot, filled with pebbles, 
straws, feathers, and other random hoardings.”? 
By digging deep, researchers can help lay a solid 
foundation for international education, 


WmDTH 


Another challenge of international education 
obviously is that of geographical width as exten- 
sive as the equator that encircles the shrinking 
globe. A specific lacuna is non-contact with the 
“less popular” countries and peoples, rapidly as- 
suming greater political iraportance: 

“American cultural relations have overemphasized 
countries having close geographical, historic, or lin- 
guistic links with the United States. . . . Despite the 
greater language barrier, and wider cultural gap, it 
is becoming a matter of political necessity, as it has 
long been a moral necessity, to develop closer cul- 
tural relations with the accessible parts of Eastern 
and Central Europe, Asia, Africa, and Latin Amer- 
ica.”’$ 


One might add here, following a recent visit 
“down under,” that we need to have more con- 
tacts with Australia—a continental island as large 
as the United States. 

Another blind spot is the largest and most in- 
fluential population segments abroad: 


“Only relatively recently have attempts been made 
on a substantial scale, with the help of government 
and foundations, to bring about direct contacts be- 
tween the largest population segments in our coun- 
try and those abroad, namely agriculture and labor.”* 


Conversely, Snyder states, at least part of the mis- 
understanding of America abroad can be attrib- 
uted to the fact that many overseas visitors do not 
contact a reasonable cross section of the United 
States and its people. 

Teacher-educating institutions, particularly, are 

2 Robert S. Lynd, Knowledge for What? Princeton Press, 1939, 
. Harold E. Snyder, op. cit., pp. 75-79. 
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being challenged to enlarged horizons through 
more accent on comparative education, that is, 
the study of education in other countries. In the 
International Workshop on Social Studies which 
the writer co-chairmanned in Heidelberg, Ger- 
many, representatives from 10 countries gave ad- 
dresses on education in their lands. Comparative 
education is a neglected area in most teacher-edu- 
cating institutions and professional organizations. 
One can learn much about the genesis of Amer- 
ican education by reading pertinent passages about 
the history of European education. 

A further challenge to breadth is that of spread- 
ing participation in international education. At 
present over 30,000 teachers and students from 
other lands are visiting in America. More reci- 
pfocity is needed in educational exchanges. 

The benefits of international education are fur- 
ther spread by community programs. At the UN 
Institute visited in Montclair, New Jersey, last 
summer, the community participated actively in 
leadership, social activities, etc. At the Workshop 
in Worldmindedness, which the writer conducted 
at Rutgers University last summer, the evening 
series of lectures attracted many lay people from 
several communities. International education is 
not merely for educators. It can be enriched by 
an enlarged clientele. 


LENGTH 


International education challenges us in a third 
dimension—length, which reaches back into the 
past and forward into the future. 

Donald G. Tewksbury, writing under the cap- 
tion, “International Education as a Foundations 
Discipline,” states: 


“International education is not a new phenomenon ; 
it is as old as human society. Intercultural relation- 
ships involving education were a characteristic of 
prtimitive society. Ancient civilizations, such as Baby- 
lonia, Assyria, Egypt, China, India, Greece, and 
Rome engaged in widespread educational activities 
involving the interchange of culture and learning. 
The Buddhist, Moslem, and Christian religions be- 
came carriers of culture on an international scale.’’5 
One is challenged to know the works of the re- 
ligious, political and educational philosophers of 
yesteryears. The main reason history repeats itself 
is because we do not learn from the past. 


_ © Donald G. Tewksbury, “International Education as a Founda- 
tions Discipline,” History ef Education Journal, Autumn, 1949, 


p. 21 
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Many current programs of exchange must be 
projected into the future. Too many visitors to 
the U. S. follow the U. S. custom abroad, namely, 
flitting from one place to another in rapid butter. 
fly fashion. 

Furthermore, many years are required for real- 
istic evaluation of both short- and long-term pro- 
grams in international education. They must stand 
the test of time here and abroad. 

Too many persons currently participating in the 
planning and execution of international programs 
of education are inexperienced. We must acc- 
mulate a reservoir of people, enthusiastic, talented, 
and experienced in international relations. 

Length must be added to planning. Long-term 
programming is an attempt to substitute critical 
thinking for intuition. Projects in international 
education should be planned in broad outlines at 
least a decade in advance. These long-term fore- 
casts are mutable and subject to revision in the 
light of experimentation and research. Certain 
areas, such as large-scale exchanges of students 
and teachers, are relatively new. The exact tech- 
niques for forecasting a complete long-term pro- 
gram have not been perfected as yet, but contin- 
ued experience, research, experimentation and 
evaluation will aid in improving methods. 

Major questions that challenge educators are: 
“What can we plan and do in the next half cen- 
tury of international education? What will be 
our program in the year 2000 A.D.?” 


HEIGHT 


In the preface to the best-seller Annapurna, 
the president of the French Himalayan Com- 
mittee praises Maurice Herzog and the virtues of 
mountain climbing: 

“That wonderful world of high mountains, dazzling 
in their rock and ice, acts as a catalyst. It suggests 
the infinite, but it is not the infinite. The heights 
only give us what we ourselves bring to them. Climb- 
ing is a means of self-expression. Its justification lies 
in the men it develops, its heroes and its saints. . . . 
Man overcomes himself, affirms himself, and realizes 
himself in the struggle toward the summit, toward 
the absolute. . . . Above the sea of golden clouds 
other summits pierce the blue and the horizon ex 
tends to infinity.”® 


If people cannot climb Himalayan heights, at 
least they can “look unto the mountains from 


*Lucien Devies in Preface to Maurice Herzog’s Annapurné, 
E. P. Dutton, 1953, p. 16. 
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whence cometh their help.’’ Action must of course 
be wedded to vision. International education 
around the world is thus challenged in a fourth 
dimension—height. 

As to the role of the United States, David Law- 
rence, of the U. S. News and World Report has 
editorialized thusly: 


“No single nation ever had such an opportunity 
as the United States has today to carry the torch of 
idealism and to follow through with practical pro- 
grams of a co-operative nature to help bring about 
an equilibrium of peace. . . : Only a brave spirit 
of morality and unselfishness will save America now. 
Her worldly goods, her tanks and her airplanes will 
be of no avail if there is no fighting heart, no fight- 
ing spirit, to defend ideals.”? 


Finally then, international education must as- 
cend to the highest level—the spiritual plane. God 
is the first and foremost internationalist. He cre- 
ated the universe. He is the author of the first 
declaration of human rights. The continuing chal- 
lenge of international education is that we tran- 
scend narrow political and ethnological boun- 
daries and ascend the higher universal realm of 
moral and spiritual values. The higher we ascend 
here, the clearer we can see the wide world. From 
this vantage point on the mountain tops we learn 
that the brotherhood of man advances under the 
fatherhood of God. “God hath made of one 
blood a// nations of the earth, for to dwell on all 
the face of the earth.” 


* David Lawrence, ““When the Spirit of a Nation Fails,” U. S. 
News and World Report, December 7, 1951, p. 88. 
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Whats Right With Them 


By ALBERT L. LINDEL, Harris Teachers College, St. Louis. 


[' Is NOT NEWS when dog bites man. It is only 
news, we are told, when man bites dog. 

{t is not news when thousands of schools do 
a good iob, day after day, year after year. It is 
not news when teachers treat each child as an in- 
dividual, or keep up with the latest trends in 
educational thought. It is not news when public 
schools turn out, year after year, the magnificent- 
ly loyal “boys” who throw their youth into the 
breach when our free way of life is threatened. 

But it is mews when schools, or teachers, or 
school executives are found to be a little less than 
perfect, a trifle under perfection. 

For several years, the parents of school children 
have been reading newspaper stories and maga- 
zine articles concerning what is wrong with the 
public schools. School people have studied this 
material closely in an effort to see what can be 
corrected. And quite a few changes have been 
made as a result. 

Not all of these articles, however, have been 
constructive. Now and then a criticism has ap- 
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peared in the “man bites dog” category. An 
editor bought the article or printed the news 
story because it was unusual, even sensational. 
Not many parents hold the views expressed in 
these articles. Or if they do, they also believe that 
there are other things that are right with our 
public schools, things given no publicity. 

In March and April of 1953, this investigator 
attended the meetings of a number of parents’ 
organizations in the schools of St. Louis and its 
suburbs. Eighteen schools were represented. Nine- 
teen different parents’ organizations were visited. 
The schools were in the following categories: 


1 St. Louis high school ; 
1 suburban junior high school (Maplewood ) 
16 elementary schools, as follows: 
1 St. Louis school for crippled children 
2 St. Louis schools for negroes 
10 St. Louis elementary schools 
3 suburban elementary schools 


As closely as possible, the following wording 
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was used in a preliminary question to each group 
of parents: 

“Please write on this piece of paper the item 
or items you think are right with the public 
schools of this country.” 

Four hundred ninety parents were contacted in 
the 18 schools. They listed 1447 items that fell 
in 89 categories, as shown in Table 1. 

One of the criticisms heard most frequently is 
that the schools do not teach ‘‘the fundamentals” 
like they did ‘in the good old days.”’ Another is 
that the teaching methods are new or are actually 


TABLE 1 
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“fads and frills” or that they are “progressive,” 
That children are not taught good citizenship, 
that they are not taught to obey their parents, and, 
in fact, that much of the teaching is subversive, 
are frequently mentioned ‘‘faults.” 

Table 1, listing 89 things that are right with 
our schools indicates what the people of the $¢. 
Louis area think of these allegations. 

Item 1 reveals that 179 parents think we have 
good teachers, teachers high in ability, with warm, 
vibrant personalities, and who treat each separate 
child as an individual. One hundred thirty-five 


Evaluation of “THE AMERICAN PUBLIC SCHOOL” BY 490 PARENTS 








Order of 


Frequency Item 


Number of 
Schools 


% of 


Number of 
Schools 


Occurrences 


% of all 


Occurrences 





Good Teachers (Ability, Warmth, Etc.) 
Modern Curric. and Methods 
Methods Develop Good Citizens 


Aii May Attend—Democracy at Work 


Tuition, Books, Supplies are Free .............. 
Patience and Earnestness of Teachers 

Warm Meals at Low Cost 

Provision for Exceptional Children ......... 
Extra-Curricular Activities 


Audio-Visual Material and Equipment 
Athletics, Recreation, Playgrounds 
Parent Groups Encouraged 

Good Buildings, Clean, Warm 
Music Lessons 

All Necessary Training 

All Facilities Good and Modern 


CeOIDA VAWNe 


Provision for Very Young Children....................0005: 


Tests, Guidance, Prep. for Career 
Special Attention to Reading 
Special Helps in Speech 

Health Program 

All the Extras 


ammmems amd Sempllies . .. o.oo cs cce sce ceee cesses 


Medical Examinations 


Board of Education Chosen Democratically .................. 


Nursing Service in Schools 

Good Manners are Taught 

Transportation Furnished 

Non-Sectarian 

Report Cards 

IN aoc 6 wis 0 6 ease wie cecoreee bees 
Aesthetics, Music, Art Appreciation 

Segregation of Races 

Small Schools and Small Classes 


Freedom of Thought, No Regimentation ..................-.-. 


Costs Low, Taxes Low 
Board of Education Gives Parents a Hearing 
Excursions 
Physical Education to Balance Mental Education 
Buildings and Yards Well Located 
Teachers Permitted to Marry 
School Libraries 
Prepare to Enter College 
More Democratic than Other Schools 
Cost Less than Parochial Schools 
Items 47 to 89 occur less than 4 times 


89 Different Items 


7 
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100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


80 
85 
85 
85 
70 


70 
80 
85 
80 
45 
75 
75 


179 121 
9 


4 
4 
3%, 
3% 
3 


3 

2%, 
2¥, 
2% 
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PARTNERS, 


parents are very glad that today’s teachers use a 
modern curriculum and modern methods. The 
word “progressive’’ was not mentioned by one 
of the 490 parents but over and over again they 
contrasted the progress their children are now 
making in learning the fundamentals to the pain- 
ful struggle they themselves had when they were 
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children, usually in one-room, ungraded schools. 

Certainly Items 3 and 5 do not lead to the con- 
clusion that there is any subversive teaching in 
our schools. It should be noted that these parents 
were not asked to comment on the schools of this 
one area. They were asked only to evaluate 
“The American Public School.” 





Partners, 1n Time 


By HENRY TOY, JR., Executive Director, National Citizens Commission 
for the Public Schools, New York. 


VEN THOUGH my office is on one of New 
York’s busiest streets and is filled with the 
noises of traffic, typewriters, mimeograph ma- 
chines and telephone bells, it is still easy to find 
myself perched in an ivory tower when I start to 
write about effective citizen activity for our pub- 
lic schools. 

However, I was shaken out of the realm of 
theory and landed in the middle of practicality by 
a very simple, but curious, happening. I simply 
looked at my calendar to see if I would have 
some uninterrupted hours to give to this subject. 
Somehow, when I look at a desk calendar, I have 
a tendency to look not only at the present day but 
a few pages ahead. This time, I decided to look 
a few pages backwards, too. It’s from five of those 
pages—one week’s appointments—that I got the 
idea to write about partners from the point of 
view of a clearinghouse of information, which is 
exactly what the National Citizens Commission 
for the Public Schools is. 

This is a report of what went on in communi- 
ties across the land, as seen through the eyes of 
my desk calendar, minutes of a staff meeting, a 
report from the field, and my memory. 


Four WRITERS ASK APPOINTMENTS 


Office visitors and telephone calls were the 
principal items on the calendar. That week, I 
wrote down the names of four writers for ap- 
pointments. Two of them were television writers, 
one for a major network and one for a local sta- 
tion. Neither of these young men had attended 
public schools. Neither had ever given public 
education much thought. Both wanted to do a 
series on what was happening around the coun- 
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try, as far as citizens working for their schools 
were concerned. They had read and heard and 
seen that the public schools were in trouble—but 
that whole communities were helping to get them 
out of trouble. The story excited them and they 
wanted to tell it to others. One of the programs 
will be running as this magazine comes out. An- 
other is scheduled for the opening of schools in 
the fall. When the young men came into my 
office at the times designated on the calendar, I 
simply turned over case histories written by citi- 
zen leaders themselves and those case histories 
furnished the dramatic, inspiring stories that 
were transformed for the television screen. 

One of the other writers on the calendar was 
sent by a leading national magazine to “get some 
information for a schools’ story.’ Without any 
background on the Commission or on citizens’ 
committees, he came in to get a lead for a story 
on some small community which has licked its 
building problem. Our files turned up thirty such 
stories of the sized town combining the qualities 
of drama and democracy that he wanted. That 
story has since been published. Incidentally, that 
same week, a report crossed my desk that may be 
part of the answer as to why that magazine sent 
a writer to us. The report stated that last year 
more stories about the public schools were pub- 
lished in the nation’s leading general Magazines 
than in any other year in history. The magazine 
writer whose name was on my calendar was help- 
ing to satisfy the American public's demand for 
knowledge about their schools. 

The fourth writer with whom I had an ap- 
pointment is an old friend of mine. He had just 
returned from a trip to a community which has 
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become a powder keg because of its school situa- 
tion. At lunch, this friend told me the story and 
we both tried to figure out how to get it told 
without hurting the community in question. We 
reluctantly decided that it couldn't be done. Per- 
haps, when the community itself gets alerted and 
solves its own problems, the story will be a shin- 
ing example of what can be done. But the story 
of that community reaffirmed my conclusions 
based on careful observations that, in every case 
where attacks upon the schools take place, the 
motivating forces are internal, not external. Rare- 
ly, if ever, will you find a situation where an out- 
side agency is the generating force of a school 
crisis. In every instance I’ve seen, it’s the com- 
munity that has split itself apart, shown little or 
no interest in the schools, that laid itself open 
to an acceptance of outside interference after the 
crisis has been reached. 


CALLING A NATIONAL CONFERENCE 


The telephone calls on my calendar that week 
took a great deal of time because the people at the 
other end were scattered all over the country. 
They were top people in some forty of the major 
national organizations in the nation. I called them 
to straighten out the final details of a conference 
of national organizations, which was unique in 
my experience. 

The Commission has a panel of national ad- 
visors and, over a period of two years, the think- 
ing for this conference grew. It was the ever- 
growing feeling that pressures from outside and 
inside the community were influencing the pub- 
lic schools that culminated in a simple idea: get 
the national leaders together to talk about the 
ptoblems of the public schools. There were no 
resolutions adopted at this conference and no de- 
cisions made. Rather, it was an opportunity for 
leaders of business, labor, service, fraternal, pa- 
triotic, religious, women’s and educational groups 
of diverse background and opinions to look at 
the schools from a fresh point of view and to 
make mutual agreements based on facts. One 
fact that kept cropping up throughout the con- 
ference was that the majority of national organi- 
zations, which often get blamed for the errors of 
the few, can point with considerable pride to the 
many cases of constructive activity on behalf of 
the schools for which they're responsible. 

A great deal of mail passed through my hands 
that week, too. I didn’t see all of the letters that 


came in the three deliveries, daily, but I saw 
a report on what they were about. 

Some of the letters were from the nearly 2,000 
citizens’ committees with which we're in active 
correspondence. The majority were from people 
who had never written us before but had heard 
our address on the radio, saw it over television, 
or read it in a newspaper or magazine. 


THE WEEK’s MAIL 


Many of the letters were concerned with citi- 
zens’ committees. They sometimes included re- 
quests for materials or advice on how to organ- 
ize a group. Some told us the good news that a 
committee had been formed, more often than not 
‘with the help of case histories we distribute. I 
was pleased that so many of the letters went into 
detail, telling about the community problems and 
how their group came into existence. And I no- 
ticed the steady increase in interest in the problem 
of relationships. 

Of course, a lot of the letters simply asked 
what the Commission was and what it could do 
to help. But citizens who already had this infor- 
mation were asking help on such things as how 
to conduct a community opinion poll on the 
schools or how to use the schools as a community 
center. There were letters, too, from people who 
talked about ‘‘an attack’’ on their schools. I think 
you'll be interested to know that in almost every 
instance their phraseology springs from a lack 
of understanding, rather than anything more sub- 
versive. Very few people in this country are 
opposed to public education, we've found. But 
there is great confusion and lack of agreement 
on what the goals of the schools should be. 

More and more, I noted, we're hearing from 
local units of national organizations. That week, 
there were letters from Jaycees, members of the 
American Association of University Women, the 
League of Women Voters, Chamber of Com- 
merce members, various foundations and societies, 
members of the National Association of Maau- 
facturers, Rotary, Lions, Kiwanis, and others. Of 
course, any week’s mail brings in many letters 
from members of Parent-Teacher Associations, 
who have always been in the forefront of school 
improvement activity. 

The citizen committee. members who wrote 
wanted information, or gave us information, on 
how to deal with the problems of school admin- 
istration, school buildings and grounds, school 
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finance, school personnel, school programs, fe- 
rt cards, and surveys of needs, among others. 

I was pleased to note, too, that our materials 
were being requested not only by school board 
members, superintendents, school teachers, inter- 
ested citizens, and group leaders, but increasingly 
by college people in public relations courses. 

Some of the mail came from the twenty-one 
active and three potential state groups with which 
we're in touch. There's a diversity, and yet a 
similarity, in the programs these state groups have. 
The diversity :s largely one of method. Some are 
strictly legislative advisers. They study bills be- 
fore the legislature and make recommendations 
for school laws. Others try to assist in the for- 
mation of local citizens’ committees, as well as to 
study the state-wide problems of the schools. 
Others are survey groups, lool<ing at the broad 
problems as a whole and analyzing them one by 
one. With the latter type, school finance and dis- 
trict reorganization seem to be the main prob- 
lems. All of these groups are doing a service by 
acting as coordinating bodies for other organiza- 
tions in their states. We're always delighted to 
see a state group forming because, naturally, they 
can be of great help to the local committees since 
they’re closer to the problems of the region. 


A Wipe RANGE OF PROJECTS 


The projects that citizens’ committees were 
working on at the local level that week were ex- 
tremely varied. Many were making use of a com- 
munity-wide questionnaire, to find out what peo- 
ple want their schools to do and what sort of a 
job they think the schools are doing. Some are 
studying local tax structures, with a view to de- 
veloping an adequate school finance plan. Some 
are working for district reorganization. Curricu- 
lum is concerning many who are making surveys 
of what is being taught. Guidance is another sub- 
ject of concern to citizens’ committees. Thinking 
in terms of school-community relations, some of 
the committees are making plans for such events 
as open house at schools, safety campaigns, and 
teacher appreciation campaigns. 

Jobs, such as developing a new report card for 
the school district, studying library conditions, 
making a room-by-room survey of the buildings, 
following up on drop-outs and graduates, com- 
munity census-taking, and planning publicity for 
school bond issue campaigns, are all tasks that 
committees are tackling. 
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IN TIME 


One of the freshest approaches came to my 
attention that week. It happened in Fair Lawn, 
New Jersey, where an effective citizens’ commit- 
tee called together citizens from fifteen neighbor- 
ing communities, which wanted help on how 
to organize a group. This spontaneous action was, 
to my mind, an exceilent demonstration on how 
citizens can learn from each other. 

While all of this was going on and while we 
were selecting materials which would be of great- 
est help to these committees, we were at work on 
some publications of our own. Our biggest cur- 
rent project is the publication of a series of 
working guides. These booklets are being pre- 
pared in response to the demand of citizens for 
down-to-earth suggestions on how to proceed 
with a problem. Although we realize and reiter- 
ate that school problems must be solved on the 
local level, we're aware that our office has become 
a clearinghouse of information, and so our job 
now is to get all that material organized and 
presented in a readable, workable fashion. 


PUBLISHING “WORKING GUIDES” 


Three of these guides have been published. 
One answers the question, “How Can Citizens 
Help Their Schools?’’ for the reader who realizes 
the schools need help but doesn’t quite understand 
where the citizen fits in. One booklet has practi- 
cal answers to the question, ‘How Can We Or- 
ganize for Better Schools?” for the reader who 
wants to get together with his fellow townsmen 
to form a citizens’ committee. One helps the 
reader to provide the local answer to “How Have 
Our Schools Developed?” 

While these three are being sent out to cor- 
respondents who request them or who indicate 
they would be helpful, our research department 
is busy gathering data for the remainder of the 
series. Subjects will vary from the teacher, to the 
school board, to school administration, school 
finance, the press, instructional materials, school 
goals, community discussion meetings, and prob- 
ably some we haven't even thought of yet. 

Our six regional directors reported much the 
same type of activity the New York office is carry- 
ing on, except that in. dozens of instances, they 
were able to be on the spot and to give advice 
and guidance in person. Take one of them, for 
instance, and look at his calendar for that week. 

On Monday, he traveled two hundred miles to 
meet with members of the education committee 
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of the American Association of University Wom- 
en in a midwest city. They discussed whether they 
should sponsor a community-wide workshop on 
city school problems. The decision was to do so 
but to wait until this fall, so that a newly-formed 
citizens’ committee could get underway. 


REGIONAL Directors Work, Too 


That same day, the regional man met with rep- 
resentatives of a local temporary group that had 
opposed a recent bond issue. Topic for discussion 
was ways in which this group could cooperate with 
the new citizens’ committee. The meeting had a 
happy ending when the temporary group agreed 
to approach the other committee and, after study 
of the local school problems, determine how both 
groups could take a fresh approach toward work- 
ing as partners. 

Following dinner with the local superintendent, 
president of the school board, president of the 
PTA and chairman of the citizens’ committee, the 
rexional director met with the citizens’ commit- 
tee to help plan for a program of continuing study 
and action. 

On his way home tiie next day, he stopped at 
the State University and talked with the dean of 
the college of education, after which he ad- 
dressed a class in school administration on the 
work of citizens in helping administrators. 

When the field man got back to his office, he 
spent a morning answering the same type of let- 
ters I'd received that week. Then he wrote a re- 
port on a meeting of the week before, where the 
leaders of six state groups in his area had come 
together to exchange experiences and to help 
one another. That same day, he had lunch with 
the public education committee of the Junior 
Chamber of Commerce (of which he’s a mem- 
ber) to discuss a project to recognize outstanding 
teachers in the local school system. One thing they 
decided on was to plan a series of articles in the 
local newspaper which would publicize the work 
of some of the outstanding teachers. 

While he was finishing up some correspond- 
ence, some people from a nearby community 
dropped in to discuss the formation of a citi- 
zens’ committee. 

The next day he spent most of the morning 
sending out materials in follow-up of field visits. 
For example, he had called on a couple of news- 
paper editors who were interested and wanted 
some more material as background for editorials. 
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In the afternoon, he went over to the State House 
to see the commissioner of education, who had 
asked for citizen help in planning a governor's 
conference on the problems of the schools. 

Part of his weekend was taken up with work. 
He went to Chicago for a Commission-sponsored 
workshop conference on our Working Guides, 
Citizen leaders, school board members and educa- 
tors had been invited to participate in a two-day 
session to go over the published booklets and the 
outlines for future guides, in order to offer the 
Commission suggestions for their improvement. 


COMMISSION A CATALYTIC AGENT 


Our role as a catalytic agent is shown by a re- 
view of our calendars, too. In many cases, we 
don’t actually perform an action, but a look at 
the calendar shows that more and more agencies 
and organizations are getting into the school act 
as partners for the schools. This role is increasing- 
ly important, too, as a few instances will show. 

This morning, for example, the community 
services director of one of the nation’s largest in- 
dustries, called to say he would like to have two 
hundred copies of the anniversary issue of our 
monthly newsletter. He wanted to send this to 
all his plant directors so that they would be more 
knowledgeable about the role citizens can play 
in school improvement. 

The comic books industry recently demon- 
strated a desire to perforzi a public service by 
asking us to prepare a page showing how citizens 
can help their schools. This page will be inserted 
in millions of comic books at the expense of the 
industry, this summer. 

More and more clubs which have not had an 
education program are beginning to develop one. 
This is not in response to any direct appeal but 
is more like a sign of the times; they see interest 
in their membership and want to develop a pro- 
gram which will channel this interest. 

You find other, oblique acknowledgments that 
schools are important, too. A recent editorial, tak- 
ing issue with city mis-management, stated that 
the wasted money could be used for schools. A 
headline in a metropolitan real-estate section cited 
good schools as an inducement for buying a home. 

Next week will be much different and yet more 
of the same, except that if our bellwether is reg- 
istering correctly, the number of people and or- 
ganizations taking out partnership in the schools 
will continue to grow in intensity and interest. 
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Fight Million at Our Side 


By J. LLOYD TRUMP, Professor of Education, University of Illinois; 
Program Service Chairman, Illinois Congress of 
Parents and Teachers. 


LMOST EVERYBODY knows about the PTA. 
School teachers and administrators have been 
known to praise and to condemn the organization. 
Some parents look forward to membership while 
others apparently dread the PTA. What about 
this organization, officially known as the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers but informally 
called the PTA, in which there are now almost 
8,000,000 members. What are the purposes of the 
organization? Are these purposes being realized? 
What is right and what is wrong with the PTA? 


PURPOSES OF THE PTA 


The fundamental purposes of the PTA have 
remained relatively constant during the 56 years 
that the National Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers has been in operation. The three-fold purpose 
of improving homes, schools, and communities 


has been repeatedly stated. 
The National Congress By-laws <f 1897 con- 
tained the following statement as Article HI: 


The objectives of this Congress shall be to pror..ote 
conferences among parents upon questions most vital 
to the welfare of their children. To further develop 
the manifest interest of the home. To cooperate with 
educators and legislators to secure the best methods 
of physical, mental, and moral training of the young. 
To enlighten motherhood upon all problems of race 
development. To uplift and improve the conditions 
of mothers in all walks of life, and to these ends to 
promote the formation of mothers and homemakers 
clubs in all states and territories of the United States. 


The present statement of “Objects of Parent- 
Teacher Associations” lists these five purposes: 


To promote the welfare of children in home, 
school, church, and community. 

To raise the standards of home life. 

To secure adequate laws for the care and protection 
of children and youth. 

To bring into closer relation the home and the 
school, that parents and teachers may cooperate in- 
telligently in the training of the child. 

To develop between educators and the general pub- 
lic such united efforts as will secure for every child 
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the highest advantages in physical, mental, social, and 
spiritual education. 


Further indication of the purposes of the PTA 
is shown by the following statements taken from 
the “National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
Action Program for Better Homes, Better Schools, 
and Better Communities” issued by Mrs. Newton 
P. Leonard, president, National Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers, in 1952: 


I. Better Homes 

A. Emphasize moral and spiritual values to build 
an America worthy of its heritage of faith in 
God and of freedom. 

B. Develop the kind of family relationships that 
build healthy personalities. 

C. Stress family unity and its importance to our 
nation’s strength. 

II. Better Schools 

A. Promote under adings of the purposes and 
functions of the schoois. 

B. Help build curriculums that will prepare 
youn, people to live in the complex world 
of today. 

. Support up-to-date and realistic systems of 
educational finance. 

. Attract and keep teachers who have the 
vision, the insight, and the skill to help chil- 
dren and youth to utilize fully their natural 
talents and powers. 

. Create opportunities for the development of 
mutual confidence and understanding be- 
tween the parent and the teacher. 

III. Better Communities 

A. Work for effective, coordinated planning 
and integrated services on the part of all 
community agencies and institutions inter- 
ested in the physical, mental, sociaJ, and spir- 
itual welfare of children and young people. 

. Maintain a continuing program to develop 
a greater sense of civic responsibility among 
all the citizens of the community. 

. Strengthen every PTA so it may function at 
the highest possible level and carry on its 
program with the greatest effectiveness. 


In connection with the foregoing Action Pro- 
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gram, 68 specific suggestions for achieving these 
were enunciated by the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers. 

There are more than 38,000 local Parent- 
Teacher Associations in membership with the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers. These 
associations, locally referred to as the PTA, are 
found in every state of the Union, the District of 
Columbia, and Hawaii. Each local unit is a self- 
governing group that plans its programs and ac- 
tivities to meet the needs in its community. The 
local units are supervised by the State Branches 
of the National Congress; the State Branches in 
turn are supervised by the National Congress. 


How THE PTA Is ORGANIZED 


The National Congress has a Board of Mana- 
gers composed of the elected officers, the presi- 
dents of the 50 State Branches, and the chairmen 
of standing committees. Chairmen of the follow- 
ing national standing committees prepare ma- 
terials and carry on other activities designed to 
stimulate action on the part of comparable chair- 
men in the State Branches and in the local PTA 
units: Art, Character and Spiritual Education, 
Citizenship, Congress Publications, Cooperation 
with Colleges, Exceptional Child, Founder's Day, 
Health, High School Service, Home and Family 
Life, International Relations, Juvenile Protection, 
Legislation, Membership, Mental Health, Music, 
National Parent-Teacher Magazine, Parent Edu- 
cation, Pre-school Service, Procedure and By-laws, 
Program, Publicity, Radio and Television, Read- 
ing and Library Service, Recreation, World Serv- 
ice, Safety, School Education, School Lunch, Vis- 
ual Education and Motion Pictures. 

One fact regarding the PTA organization 
should be continuously emphasized. It is a volun- 
teer organization. There have been an almost un- 
believably small number of salaried persons in 
the organization. For example, the Illinois Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers, with nearly 500,- 
000 memberships in more than 1900 local PTAs 
has a total paid staff of four office clerks. Mem- 
bers of the Board of Managers of the National 
Congress as well as members of the comparable 
Boards of Managers of the State Congresses, like 
the officers and committee chairmen of the local 
PTA units, are volunteer workers giving millions 
of hours of service every year in the interests of 
improving the welfare of youth at home, in school, 
and in the community. 


WHAT THE PTA Dogs 


Anyone interested in surveying achievements 
of the National Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers might well consult two books published by 
that organization. The Golden Jubilee History 
was published in 1947 to commemorate fifty years 
of history. Where Children Come First, by Har- 
ry and Donaro Overstreet, also published by the 
National Congress in 1949, highlights achieve- 
ments in parent education. Both volumes may be 
obtained from the National Congress office in 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Most of the State Congresses have also pub- 
lished historical summaries. For example, the 
volume Strong is the Current, by Dorothy Sparks 
was published by the Illinois Congress of Parents 
and Teachers in 1948 in anticipation of 50 years 
of history of that branch. 

Additional illustrative data are presented here 
from a study made by the writer involving PTA 
activities in Illinois. Although the findings may 
not be fully representative of the situation in other 
states, there doubtless are many similarities. 

The who of the Illinois PT A.—Thirty-one per 
cent of the PTA members in Illinois are men. 
PTA officers are mainly women who are not teach- 
ers; only 11 per cent of the officers are men and 
only 10 per cent of the officers are teachers. The 
largest occupational group in the PTA are house- 
wives. Their husbands work at more skilled oc- 
cupations than the average of the Illinois popula- 
tion. Parents among PTA members have had 
more formal schooling than the general popula- 
tion in Illinois. Only 10.2 per cent of the PTA 
members had not gone beyond the eighth grade; 
on the other hand, 73.5 per cent were high school 
graduates, 16 per cent were college graduates, 
and 7 per cent had taken post-graduate courses. 

Why people do and do not belong to the PTA. 
—The three reasons most frequently given by 
parents for joining the PTA are as follows: (1) 
Want children to know they are interested in 
their school; (2) Want to find out about their 
child’s school; (3) Believe the PTA provides an 
important means of securing general improve- 
ment in the community. Three reasons for not 
joining PTA most frequently given by persons 
who are non-members are: (1) Outsiders are not 
made ‘to feel a part of PTA meetings and proj- 
ects; (2) Am satisfied with the schools; (3) 
Meetings are not worthwhile. 
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EIGHT MILLION AT OUR SIDE 


What is wrong with the PTA.—Three prob- 
lems mentioned most frequently by PTA mem- 
bers in Illinois are: (1) Not enough of the mem- 
bers attend meetings; (2) Not enough men are 
members; (3) A few persons have to do all of 
the work. Two criticisms of the PTA given most 
frequently by non-members are: (1) The PTA is 
run by a small! clique; (2) The PTA does not 
follow its ows objectives. 

What the PTA does.—One of the most im- 
portant activities of a local Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation is its monthly meetings. The typical PTA 
has nine of these meetings during a year. Based 
upon reports of meetings in different sections of 
Illinois, the average meeting lasts one hour and 
56 minutes. This time is divided approximately 
as follows: business—22 per cent; entertainment 
—24 per cent; refreshments and social activities 
—25 per cent; PTA observances, Founder's Day, 
and so forth—7 per cent; parent education—13 
per cent; other (including school education )—7 
per cent. Much of the business is composed of 
discussions relative to money-making projects 
and methods of spending the money. Much of 
the entertainment is provided by school children. 

The average local PTA in Illinois raised $338.- 
70 in one year, chiefly from food sales, and spent 
the money largely on audio-visual aids and sup- 
plementary textbooks. The question might well 
be raised whether school supplies and equipment 
should be purchased by funds raised by PTAs or 
bought by the board of education from tax funds. 

Only about one-third of the PTAs in Illinois 
made recommendations regarding educational 
needs to their boards of education. The recom- 


| mendations most frequently made were concerned 
© with health and safety conditions. Relatively few 
| ftecommendations were concerned with the school 


» curriculum. 


Fifty-five per cent of the PTAs in Illinois re- 


port never having conducted classes on how to 


) rear children. Only 23 per cent report conducting 


such classes frequently. In 1950-51, a total of 


» 6,458 persons were enrolled in child-study groups 
| with an average attendance of 4,661. In spite of 


the fact that there had been an extensive effort 


| in parent education in Illinois, it is obvious that 
| only a small percentage of the total membership 
| was involved in this important activity. 


The foregoing findings suggest obvious im- 


| provements which need to be made in the pro- 
» grams of local PTAs. At least, an evaluation based 
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upon a comparison of activities with the stated 
purposes should be made, and carefully studied. 

A foregoing section of this report indicated 
the purposes of the PTA as stated from time to 
time by national officials. What do members and 
non-members think the purposes should be? A 
recently study made by the writer was designed 
to secure answers to that question. A representa- 
tive group of parents and teachers in different 
areas in Illinois were asked to indicate on an 
inquiry form their reactions to several proposed 
activities of parent-teacher associations. The re- 
spondents were to agree, disagree, or indicate 
uncertainty with respect to the proposed activities. 


WHAT SHOULD THE PTA Do? 


Three generalizations appear warranted on the 
basis of the inquiry. There is considerable dis- 
agreement among both parents and teachers and 
between parents and teachers regarding things 
the PTA should and should not do. There is also 
much uncertainty in the minds of both 
and teachers regarding what the PTA should do. 
Non-members of the PTA have more definite 
ideas regarding what the PTA should do; in 
general, they favor more aggressive action with 
respect to ways of improving schools. 

Things the PTA should do.—The following 
projects were considered appropriate by nearly 
two-thirds of the members of PTAs: discuss 
with the school board the strength and weak- 
nesses of the school system (approved by only 44 
per cent of the teacher-members, but by 78 per 
cent of the non-members); take an active 
in working to get new school buildings; work 
toward having the school board add kindergar- 
ten classes; have a committee of PTA members 
attend school board meetings (approved by only 
48 per cent of the teachers) ; help plan social and 
recreational activities for children; and, have 
volunteer members of the PTA assist classroom 
teachers in tours, parties, and after-school play 
activities (approved by 67 per cent of the teach- 
ers, more than any other item). ° 

What the PTA should not do.—A majority of 
parents, teachers, and non-members were of the 
opinion that the following activities were not 
appropriate: hiring and firing of faculty mem- 
bers should be a function of the school board 
rather than the PTA (approved by 69 per cent 
of the teachers and 58 per cent of the parents) ; 
decisions regarding the dropping or addition of 
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subjects should be left to the faculty and board 
of education (approved by 51 per cent of the par- 
ents and 63 per cent of the teachers); and, such 
matters as class size should be left to school au- 
thorities (approved by slightly more than 50 per 
cent of the parents and teachers). 

Matters on which there is considerable dis- 
agreement over what the PTA should and should 
not do.—Regarding the following items there 
was an approximately equal split of opinion 
among the three categories of agree, disagree, 
or uncertain or not replying: making recommen- 
dations about increasing or decreasing the school 
budget; conducting classes for parents on how 
to rear children; studying teachers’ salaries and 
making recommendations to the board of edu- 
cation; studying the way the school spends its 
money and making recommendations; studying 
architectural plans for new school buildings; 
sponsoring nursery school classes when the school 
does not do so; having PTA representatives at 
faculty meetings (however, 51 per cent of the 
teacher-members disagreed with this suggestion 
although 51 per cent of the non-members ap- 
proved); working to secure higher taxes (ap- 
proved by 45 per cent of the teachers, 50 per cent 
of the non-members, but only 34 per cent of the 

ents); and, buying needed materials for in- 
dividual classrooms. 

Space does not permit a complete analysis of 
the data. The foregoing conclusions based on the 
findings apparently reveal the need for discus- 
sion and study in local communities so that a 
greater degree of consensus might be reached re- 
garding appropriate functions of the PTA. There 
is also some failure on the part of parents and 
teachers to accept the stated purposes of the 
PTA movement as seen by national officials. 


HELPING PARENTS AND TEACHERS DECIDE 


Growing out of the study reported in the fore- 
going sections was an obvious need for clarifica- 
tion regarding the role of the PTA in relation to 
public education. The suggestion was accordingly 
made by the writer that an effort be made in con- 
nection with the Illinois Curriculum Program! 
to develop a technique for helping parents and 
teachers arrive at agreements regarding parent- 
teacher cooperation for better schools. Such a 
technique, in the form of three inventories and 
a proposed procedure, for the use of parents and 
teachers in local communities, is now available 


through the office of the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, State of Illinois, Springfield. 

The inventories and procedures were devel- 
oped cooperatively by a jury which included in 
its membership several state officers of the Il- 
linois Congress of Parents and Teachers, a board 
of education member, an elementary and a secon- 
dary school teacher, an elementary and two sec- 
ondary school principals, and three university pro- 
fessors. Materials prepared by the jury were care- 
fully tried out experimentally in several schools 
before the final inventories were printed for dis- 
tribution. 

Inventory A is entitled, ““What Do You Think 
About Parents and Teachers Working Together 
for Better Schools?” A group of eleven illustra- 
tive problems is presented involving the follow- 
ing aspects of the school program: school sup- 
plies and equipment, use of school buildings, 
raising money, extra-class activities, what is taught 
in the school, bow subjects are taught, guidance 
program, teaching staff, teachers’ salaries, grades 
and report cards, individuals and groups outside 
the school, equal opportunity to attend school, 
equal opportunity to participate in the school’s 
program, extended school services, criticism of 
the school, and, how good a job the school is do- 
ing. After each illustration is given, those re- 
sponding to the inventory are asked a question, 
e.g., “Do you think that parents and teachers 
should work together in deciding how a guidance 
program should help young people? (Check one) 
c00e BOB cc ce BUD ctc~ UE. 

Inventory B is entitled, “What Kinds of Par- 
ent-Teacher Cooperation Should We Strengthen 
in Our School?” This inventory is to be filled out 
at a subsequent meeting after there has been in- 
dividual and group study and discussion in an 
effort to clarify ideas. The same illustrations and 
topics as presented in Inventory A are included. 
However, two new questions are added after 
each problem: “Do you think that parents and 
teachers in our school are now working together 

2 The Illinois Curriculum Pro was initiated in 1946 as 8 
result of cooperative efforts on part of the office of the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction in Illinois and the Illinois 
Association of Second School Principals. The program has 
been characterized since its inception ty o “omer approach 
to curriculum revision. There has not a state-sponsored cur 
riculum, but rather many workshops, conferences, research studies, 
and other projects designed to help professional and lay persous 
in local communities study the curriculum in their own schools. 
The Steering Committee of the Illinois Curriculum Program has 
included representatives of all leading lay and professional + ~ 
filincis ‘Congress of Parents and Teachers, ‘The director of the 
Illinois Curriculum Program is Dr. C. W. Sanford, Associate 
Dean, College of Education, University of Illinois, Urbana. 
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as effectively as they should on this problem? 
(Check one) .... Yes .... No” and, “If your 
answer was ‘No,’ do you think we should devise 
a plan for working more effectively together on 
this problem? (Check one) .... Yes .... No.” 
An opportunity is also provided for indicating the 
relative importance of the sixteen problems by 
checking whichever five of the kinds of possible 
parent-teacher cooperation seem to be most im- 
portant for parents and teachers to work on in 
that school. 

Inventory C is a service instrument designed 
to be used in making local plans after consensus 
has beer: reached regarding what types of parent- 
teacher cooperation for better schools are to be 
followed. A large number of possible methods 
of parent-teacher cooperation are suggested in 
such a way as to permit decision-making by the 
parents and teachers with respect to how they 
will work together. 

Procedures for using the inventories are sug- 
gested. In general, three meetings are used in 
making these decisions. The use of a local plan- 
ning group is suggested to manage and interpret 
the various stages of the project. The resultant 
agreements for action should produce results su- 
perior to the typical efforts of a PTA Program 
Committee which operates without the involve- 
ment of the parent and teacher members of the 
unit. Having reached agreements regarding the 
types of cooperation to be followed and the 
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methods to be used, the local PTA is in a position 
to work more effectively for better schools. 


SUMMARY 


The writer believes very strongly in the po- 
tential worth of the PTA movement in the con- 
tinuing improvement of public education. The 
statements of purposes prepared by national of- 
ficials over the years testify to the high ideals of 
the planners. The elaborate organization for 
making suggestions to those working in local 
units provides worthy ideas and helps. The size 
of the National Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers in memberships and geographic spread of 
local PTA units assures nationwide coverage. The 
record of what the PTA is and does in Illinois, 
however, and the points of view reported by 
parents and teachers, lead to the need for clarifi- 
cation and consensus at che local school level with 
respect to possible areas and methods of parent- 
teacher cooperation. The recent project of the 
Illinois Curriculum Program appears to have 
value in assisting in the development of clarifica- 
tion and consensus. 

The potential worth of the PTA is obvious. 
Will the organization do a better job in the years 
ahead in fulfilling the high purposes it has? That 
depends on the parents and teachers of this coun- 
try. If the verdict is “yes,” public education will 
be tremendously benefited and the youth of this 
land will be better served. 





Reaching the Unorganized Majority 


By OSCAR M. CHUTE, Superintendent, Community Consolidated Schools, 
Evanston, Illinois. 


HE ATTITUDE of boards of education, ad- 

ministrators, and teachers, toward their rela- 
tions with the public have gone through a great 
change in the past two decades. The writer re- 
calls that, when starting his teaching in the early 
1930's, administrative officials took the position 
that parents and citizens in general should mind 
their own business and let the school tend to its 
affairs. ““The public be damned” often and even 
usually represented the feeling in the inner cir- 
des and thinking of the professionals. Particu- 
larly strong at that time, was the conviction that 
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the parents and public must not in any way give 
advice or criticize curriculum content or methods 
of the school program. This latter = is still 
strong in some quarters. 


THE PusB.iic HAs THE Last WorpD 


What we failed to realize sufficiently then, and 
need to recognize more and more now, is that 
the public has the Jast word in public education 
policies because they—all of them—can, and do, 
elect members of boards of education who by 
legal authority, determine policies which set the 
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procedures and practices of the public schools of 
our communities across the United States. There 
are a few exceptions, of course, where boards are 
appointed, but even in these cases, appointed 
boards are, in the long run, however indirectly, 
subject to the wishes of the electorate. Those of 
us who are engaged in the education of youth 
should recognize that this close relationship in 
our schools is greatly dependent upon what the 
voting public wants. This is the essence of de- 
mocracy. To fail to encourage the public, by di- 
rection or indirection, to participate in school 
affairs. is to lack confidence in democracy. 

The theory of democracy, accepted by the 
Founding Fathers, holds that every person has a 
right to participate in affairs affecting the com- 
mon good, that every person’s iJeas are impor- 
tant, and that every person has the right to insist 
that his ideas be placed in the pool of thinking out 
of which emerge the policies which govern our 
actions. This concept of democracy provides for 
leadership of ideas and of persons, and to deny 
or to ignore the right of every one to participate 
is to weaken the basis of our democratic system. 


THE “UNORGANIZED” MAJORITY 


The first large group encouraged to participate 
in the affairs of schools during the last two dec- 
ades has been the parents of the children in our 
public schools. The parent-teacher movement has 
grown, despite the resistance of some educators 
and boards of education, and despite unfortunate 
incidents created by misunderstanding and over- 
zealous parents, to become the greatest force for 
good in public education today. With more than 
seven million members, the PTA is here to stay, 
and it will grow in membership and usefulness. 
Any public school system that does not have such 
an organization should proceed to encourage the 
formation of one. Any school system that has 
such an organization should develop closer work- 
ing relations between it and the board of educa- 
tion and the professional activities of the staff. 

No matter how important parents are in the 
overall determination of school policy, there is 
a much larger group within each community that 
has too often been ignored. These are the adult 
voting citizens who do not have children in the 
public schools. These are people whose children 
may be in private or parochial schools, people 
whose children are not yet in school, people 
whose children have grown up and are beyond 
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the public school age range, and those who have 
no children. This group represents about two- 
thirds of the voting public in our community. 
They pay, directly or indirectly, two-thirds of the 
tax bill supporting our schools. These adults have 
a stake over and above financial considerations in 
the education of youth, for the boys and girls of 
today will be their friends, neighbors, employers, 
employees, and fellow citizens in the near future, 
We need to develop ways of communicating with 
this group because, according to democratic theory, 
they have every right to participate in the forma- 
tion of policies affecting public education. Some 
school communities have found that this large 
group, when organized, can exert a powerful in- 
fluence on the schools through the ballot box. 


Ir 1s Nort THROUGH FEAR 


Although we believe that our citizens have 
confidence in our Board of Education and our 
program, we have given our approval to a public 
opinion research study, conducted by a graduate 
student at Northwestern University, to find out 
what we can from this technique what our “pub- 
lic’ thinks about our school program. We enjoy 
strong and active PTA’s. We have a community- 
wide caucus system for the screening and selection 
of candidates for our Board of Education. Candi- 
dates do not campaign for Board of Education 
posts. Our two bond issues of the last six years 
carried successfully by 6-1 and 16-1 majorities. 

It is not through fear, then, that we are con- 
cerned with the extension of democratic practices 
within our community. We are hopeful that ways 
can be found to give a larger and larger group 
of citizens an opportunity to participate in thought- 
ful consideration of what all of us want in the 
way of educational opportunities for the children 
of our school district, today and in the future. 


“OPEN House” Not ENOUGH . 


In the past, boards of education and adminis- 
trators have reiied on ordinary programs of pub- 
lic relations to disseminate information to citi- 
zens who have no children in our public schools. 
Newspaper and radio releases have been issued 
asserting that we are doing a good job and that 
we ought to be supported, or at least left alone. 
Citizen’s advisory councils have done a splendid 
job in helping to obtain approval of bond issues, 
and have aided in interpreting the schools to the 
general public. These are helpful, although they 
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have not fully met the problem discussed here 
because they are usually “parent,”’ “bond issue,” 
or “selling,” centered. Occasionally, we have 
eased our sense of responsibility to this group of 
unorganized citizens by inviting them to the dedi- 
cation of a building, or held an open house to 
which the public is invited. In these situations we 
have engaged in “‘selling’’ our wares but they 
have not really been attempts to encourage par- 
ticipation in any real sense of the word. We are 
too busy educating children, getting bond issues 
passed, and building classrooms, to give much 
time or thought to this significantly large and 
usually silent group. Most of us are content to 
“let sleeping dogs lie” and to wait for attack 
before arousing ourselves to do our duty to this 
large and neglected group which holds the bal- 
ance of power in every community in the nation. 
In our efforts to improve our schools, we have 
not neglected the dissemination of information 
about them through newspapers and radio. Our 
school board publishes an eight page weekly 
newspaper containing articles by parents, teach- 
ers, and community agencies. This bulletin goes 
to every parent every Monday throughout the 
school year. In addition, the publication is mailed 
regularly to a long list of leading citizens. 


WitH NorHING To “SELL” 


About a year ago letters were written from our 
schools to every organized group listed with the 
Evanston Council of Social Ageficies stating the 
desire of our Board of Education to give oppor- 
tunities to a large group of citizens to understand 
and to participate in the formation of school poli- 
cies. Each agency was asked to send the name of 
at least one person from its membership who 
had no children in our schools at this time, and 
who would be interested in a discussion of school 
policies. We had a response from about forty 
agencies with a total of fifty names of citizens 
submitted. A personal letter was sent by the 
superintendent to these citizens suggesting a se- 
ties of four evening meetings, spread two weeks 
apart, for discussion of school problems. This 
letter contained a list of topics that might be 
considered with an opportunity for these people 
to suggest topics of their own. The school budget, 
taxation, citizenship, the 3 R’s, moral and spiritual 
values as they applied to our school program, were 
listed as topics. We found that the interest of 
these people was directed toward the problems 
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of citizenship, moral and spiritual values, and 
the fundamentals, reading, writing, arithmetic. 
A series of four meetings was held. We had a 
total of 35 people attend at least one meeting. 
A number of these attended all four meetings. 


CONTINUOUS PARTICIPATION NEEDED 


We learned from our meetings that we might 
use organized groups to help solve the problem. 
Three of our PTA neighborhood groups are 
planning similar meetings during the next few 
months, designed for citizens who have no chil- 
dren in our schools, and for the many new 
arrivals in our school district. We are hoping that 
these meetings may be helpful in finding ways to 
help members of the unorganized majority better 
to understand our schools and to solicit ideas that 
may be formulated by these groups for transmittal 
to our Board of Education and other appropriate 
groups within our schools. 


HARD TO BELIEVE 


We are making a start on this problem of en- 
couraging the participation of the unorganized 
majority in the affairs of the schools. By a vigor- 
ous and progressively effective program of this 
type we hope to extend democracy in school mat- 
ters within our community and to build a solid, 
effective public opinion which will become the 
foundation of a strong, democratic public school 
system for the years ahead. 

The general reaction of the citizens who at- 
tended our meetings was one of gratefulness that 
our board and staff would devote so much time 
and energy to a group of people at a time when 
we did not want anything except an opportunity 
to participate with them in a discussion of school 
matters. One man said, “I find this hard to be- 
lieve. I have lived in this city for twenty-five 
years, and never before has anyone asked me 
what I thought about the public schools.” An- 
other member of the group remarked, “I had no 
idea that the schools were giving our boys and 
girls so much on citizenship.” - 

One of the significant lessons of our efforts up 
to this point is that citizens need to be given the 
opportunity to participate continuously. If we 
did more of this as routine activity, periods of 
stress because of pending elections, bond issues, 
attacks on our curriculum and on staff members, 
would not appear to the degree that now obtains 
in some cities and towns across our land. 





Keep These Lines Open! 


By VIRGIL M. ROGERS, Superintendent of Schools, 
Battle Creek, Michigan. 


MPROVED school-community understanding and 

cooperation makes demands not only on the 
educator — administrator and classroom teacher 
alike — but upon all means of communication in 
the typical community. Certainly press, radio, and 
television face a tremendous responsibility in 
helping to promote understanding, appreciation 
and acceptance of worthwhile education. There- 
fore, it can unequivocally be stated that these 
various institutions are inexorably tied together in 
mutual responsibility in helping develop im- 
proved programs of education. The success of ra- 
dio, television, and the press, in considerable 
measure, is dependent upon the quality of edu- 
cation in the community. Any failure of the 
school, and any lowered calibre of education pro- 
vided for the citizens, is the misfortune of all in 
the community, including the newspaper, the 
radio operator, and the television artist. 

The good will of all responsible for creating 
public opinion and for providing public informa- 
tion is indispensable to good schools. Good 
schools then become everybody's business. Wher- 
ever administrators are demonstrating courageous 
leadership, one need only to look behind them to 
find a dependable and honest press and, to an 
almost equal degree, honest radio and television 
stations; and no matter how honest, sincere, and 
able the educational leadership may be, if it is 
not supported, if the agencies of communication 
are negative, the administrator cannot succeed. 

It should be strongly emphasized at this point 
that this is no plea for protection of incompetency 
or the condoning of error. Certainly the press and 
the radio have as much obligation to keep fail- 
ure, indifference, and incompetency exposed as 
they have to defend the truth. 


PRESERVING ONE—LOSING ANOTHER 


Our culture is so interdependent in its several 
parts, especially as it relates to our freedoms, that 
we find it difficult to conceive of how we may 
preserve one group of freedoms while losing an- 
other. It becomes our responsibility then to de- 
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fend free public education as we would the free 
enterprise system and the right to our own homes 
and businesses, because if we lose our free pub- 
lic schools, our private enterprise way of life 
cannot survive. 

“This nation is witnessing perhaps the most 
widespread suppression of views in its history,” 
said Supreme Court Justice William O. Douglas, 
as he recently received an award for service in 
the cause of freedom. He further pointed out that 
the “suppression comes not from fear of being 
jailed, but from fear of being dismissed from 
employment, banned from radio work, disquali- 
fied from teaching, or unaccepted on the lecture 
platform. Those sanctions are effective and pow- 
erful. They often carry as much strength as a 
fine or jail sentence.” The Nation’s Schools, 
February, 1953 issue, comments, “It is reassuring 
to hear those words from a Supreme Court jus- 
tice. What's more, the court recently backed up 
these convictions with its courageous decision in 
the Oklahoma loyalty oath case. Let us hope the 
court is equally courageous in its forthcoming 
history-making decision on segregation. ‘rhis is- 
sue involves the greatest of ai! the rights of citi- 
zens, the equality of man in the eyes of the law.” 


TEN AREAS CONSIDERED 


Let us examine certain specific areas or prob- 
lems as we consider this “‘destiny-laden’’ joint 
responsibility of protecting public education, 
while helping it to remain vigorous and effective 
in discharging its great cultural function of help- 
ing each child and youth to realize his fullest 
potentials. 

Unquestionably there will be disagreement as 
to the importance and priority among these areas. 
If we succeed in provoking school people and 
laymen to further exploratory reading and dis- 
cussion on these problems, then our purposes 
will have been served. It is not our intention here 
to recite routine techniques or review the numer- 
ous devices for promoting ‘“‘public relations.” 
Rather, we are exploring common ground which 
needs the cultivating plow of the institutions of 
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the community, along with the schools. These 
areas of concern, if carefully examined, can pro- 
vide the means of bringing better public under- 
standing, more active participation in and appre- 
ciation for the improvement of our schools. Some 
of these items relate to schools specifically; some 
have particular reference to the “managers” of 
the community. These are not jobs for a public 
relations officer, but for all of us to think about 
and to work toward: 


1. All critics deserve the assurance of a fair hear- 
ing on their complaints. The administrator is obli- 
gated, however, to protect the schools from those 
who would misuse them and destroy them. For the 
first time since education gained the status of uni- 
versal, free, nonsectarian public schooling, it has 
been called in question and challenged as a part of 
our way of life. Parents generally are sincere, and 
deserve every opportunity to make critical comments, 
to ask questions, and to express their concern over 
the nature of instruction, the quality of teaching, and 
the practices and procedures followed in the public 
schools. We should condemn that school which is 
sacrosanct. The “open door” policy should not be 
restricted to an historical episode in international 
relations with China! 

2. We should define and defend, as protectors of 
American public education, the right and responsi- 
bility of teachers and administrators to teach without 
fear of reprisals. This is no time to have timid 
and fearful people manning our schoolrooms. Let us 
retxz:mber that democracy is not nursed successfully 
in a. climate of timidity, humiliation, and intimida- 
tion. The superintendent and the board of educa- 
tion should make certain that teachers, after, being 
carefully selected for responsible positions as Ameri- 
can citizens and professional workers, are also con- 
stantly protected as they exercise their American 
privilege and responsibility for objective and creative 
teaching in the classrooms. 

Those who may wish to pursue this important area 
of school administration further may examine two 
excellent publications of recent date, first, The Forces 
Affecting American Education,’ and second, Educa- 
tional Freedom in an Age of Anxiety.* 

3. Arrangements should be established to insure 
the professional selection of instructional aids, includ- 
ing textbooks, in the thoroughly American way and 
without prejudice. Certainly it is good to have par- 
ents sharing in the evaluation of recommended in- 
structional materials, but the final selection is beyond 

41953 Yearbook, Association for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development, National Education Association Wesssewee, D. s 


® Twelfth Yearbook, John Dewey Society, H. Gordon 
Editor, Harper and Bros., New York, 1988. 
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question a professional job and to delegate it entirely 
to lay citizens is to belittle the professional worker and 
thrust upon the non-trained person a chore which he 
is ill-equipped to handle. 

4. There should be assurance of the continuation 
of the teaching of moral and spiritual values in a 
non-sectarian public school environment as one of 
the best hopes of preserving our free institutions and 
the American Bill of Rights. This, of course, assumes 
keeping the public schools public, with tax monies 
applied only to such schools as are publicly controlled. 
This is the best assurance that those who wish to 
send their children to the independent or sectarian 
school may be free to do so, while it helps to assure 
our tradition of freedom to worship as we choose. A 
matchless reference source on the problems in this 
area is the volume, Moral and Spiritual Values in 
American Education.* 

5. Much help in the dissemination and interpre- 
tation of school news springs from the employment 
by press and radio of reporters and education editors 
with some comprehension of what public education 
is about, its purposes, its operation, its idealism, and 
its needs. A hostile or hypercritical editor or reporter 
can make the difference between success and failure 
in a good school program. Some training in the 
specific field of educational reporting may be neces- 
sary to assure objective service. Both press and school 
administration share responsibility for clearing those 
persistent hitches or conflicts in news reporting. It is 
important that the administrator, the school staff, 
and the board of education be alert to every oppor- 
tunity for supplying the local channels of public in- 
formation with the facts as they exist. There is no 
place for secret or exclusive meetings of public school 
boards. The presence of the press and radio should 
be traditional, and usually they can be counted upon 
to keep confidences, when requested, in matters deal- 
ing with personalities or land purchase projects. 

6. The development of a sense of community re- 
sponsibility is a major enterprise in school-community 
understanding. The very foundations of the nation 
depend on this. After all, a good community nour- 
ishes a normal life for all, and a sick community be- 
comes a poor place in which children grow to adult- 
hood. Then let all agencies work through education 
to improve the community. Let the community help 
offset bigness in life, in government, in industry, in 
labor, and in business. Let schools help offset the 
effects of regimentation, of mobilization, of dictation 
from governmental bureaus by better conditions for 
living and growing up as a vital part of the local 
community. Here in the local community is where 
the policies which control the state, the nation, and 


* Educational Policies Commission, National Education Associa 
tion, Washington, D. C., 1950. 
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finally the world will be fashioned, and not in Wash- 
ington or Moscow. We are a nation of communities. 
Let us work for good communities. A good communi- 
ty will reflect itself through the windows of a fine 
school system. A bad community will produce blight- 
ed youth and “children who come to maturity without 
benefit of wholesome community life will have sick 
souls.” We are reminded of the verse by the Irish 
poet ““A.E.” (George Russell). 


“In ancient shadows and twilights 
Where childhood has strayed, 

The world’s great sorrows were born 
And its heroes were made. 

In the lost boyhood of Judas 

Christ was betrayed.” 


7. Let us strive for objectivity under all circum- 
stances. When criticisms are levelled, it is best to deal 
with them on the assumption that they are sincere. It 
usually pays off in dividends of better understanding. 
When we are accused of maintaining Godless or 
atheistic schools, a frank and friendly discussion with 
such accusers usually will bring reconsideration and 
apologies as the facts are disclosed. It is interesting to 
note in respect to those who make such charges that 
statistics show that 150 years ago one person in fifteen 
was affiliated with a church in this country and that 
today one in two is a church member, with a total 
membership of eighty-two million. 

8. Provision for community sharing in educational 
planning is an accepted, but infrequently practiced, 
procedure. The PTA Council, the advisory group, 
the school citizen’s group can render yeoman service 
in the resolving of educational problems, misunder- 
standings, financial needs, and general school plan- 
ning. There is, of course, danger in organization 
without purpose. It is risky business to invite citizens’ 
participation, to receive proposals, studies, and recom- 
mendations and fail to act upon such recommenda- 
tions. Such failure is an insult to the participants, 
and invariably will have a negative effect upon the 
program. In the planning process it is important that 
we differentiate between administrative responsibility 
and advisory planning and policy development by lay 
committees. No committee can effectively administer, 
regardless of its integrity and its high motives. It 
can advise, appraise, evaluate, and suggest, and cer- 
tainly promote consensus and understanding. The 
democratic process in administration is truly at its 
best in school-community planning. It starts with 
teachers and administrators planning together. A 
unified school family is an excellent springboard for 
common sharing, planning and policy development. 

9. Another area of need for improvement in 
school-community relationships is a better under- 
standing of the plight of the teacher in a typical class- 
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room. The school officials and the community must 
work together with a view to dramatizing this drastic 
situation in which so many classroom teachers are 
hopelessly involved and mired at the present time. 


The cartoon depicting the child at the begin- 
ning of school who responded to a questioner, “] 
am in the third grade, second layer, and third 
shift’’ is not as much of an exaggeration as might 
be expected, when the facts are known. Our com- 
munity leaders should become excited to the point 
of bringing action about the overworked teacher 
where there are too many children in one room 
to do an effec.’ve job. The evils of the half-day 
session should be disclosed and highlighted. The 
failure to supply the teacher with the essential 
tools of instruction and learning should be dis- 
closed as a community scandal. 

There are some teachers who are never satis- 
fied, to be sure. That brings to mind a discussion, 
in which the writer, as superintendent, glowed 
over the fact that the pupil-teacher ratio in the 
system had been reduced to nineteen pupils per 
teacher, whereupon one fellow-faculty member 
responded, “If we could only get our number of 
children per classroom to fourteen or fifteen, we 
could really do a job.” 

One way of recognizing and giving help and 
encouragement to the classroom teacher is to 
provide educational “fringe benefits” which are 
becoming so common in business and industry— 
improvement of provisions for sick leave, health 
insurance, hospitalization, social security, vaca- 
tions with pay, cost lunch programs, and housing 
assistance. These types of benefits become real 
money for the recipient, and when pay scales trail 
those of skilled labor in some communities and 
because of the dust aren’t even in sight of other 
professional salary scales, these offsetting advan- 
tages may become contributory to a better morale 
among teachers. After all, teaching is no longer 
“missionary work.” Our very existence as a nation 
hinges upon a literate electorate. Therefore, those 
who man the classrooms become as surely the de- 
fenders of the nation as those who man the mili- 
tary ramparts on the frontier. 


10. The field of curriculum growth is crying for 
better understanding and greater interest on the part 
of the citizens of the community. As the curriculum 
experiences change, growth, and improvement, there 
is the persistent hazard of misunderstanding, doubt, 
and resistance. The slow process of cooperative plan- 
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ning by the teacher and the board of education may 
be completely nullified by the irate parent who writes 
a “unanimous” letter or appears at a meeting to offer 
destructive criticism. 
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RESEARCH—NOoT MAGIC 


The tremendous progress in understanding the 
nature and nurture of children and youth through 
experimentation and research now available leaves 
little excuse for failure in bringing familiarity 
with improved practices in the typical community. 
The great contributions of contemporary authori- 
ties, including Dr. George D. Stoddard, Dr. Wil- 
lard Olson, and Dr. Arthur I. Gates, in the field 
of child growth and development, should be 
popularized and clarified for the layman inter- 
ested in his child’s growth and development. Yet 
we find that some of these research findings are 
foreign even to some teachers and schools, as 
evidenced by an applicant for a high school teach- 
4 ing position recently who said on the occasion of 
an interview, “I really don’t know what the I.Q. 
means.” This, of course, is a travesty, and it be- 
comes glaringly so when we hear from a medical 
authority that ninety per cent of the prescriptions 
written today could not have been prescribed 
twenty years ago. The research on counselling, 
on individual treatment in learning, on the psy- 
chology of growth, on evaluation for growth, all 
hold great hope for teachers and parents alike. 
It will not happen by magic, as implied in the 
insurance advertisement in some of the national 
magazines which depicts a good luck charm in 
the form of a rabbit’s foot on a necklace, above 
the caption, “It didn’t work for the rabbit.” 

Public understanding and appreciation of the 
public schools are prerequisites to the continuation 
of American freedom. Our public and non-public 
schools should become the places where we close- 
ly approach the great moral and spiritual ideals 
of the Judeo-Christian ethic and tradition. Those 
schools which are maintained on a high level of 
service may well approach the nearest thing to 
heaven on earth through the democratic atmos- 
phere and climate of sincerity and objectivity in 
its classrooms, on its campus, and in its assembly 
halls. Boys and girls can be taught to respect 
men and women for what they are, not for what 
their parents were; what they do, not what their 
political theories may be; how they live, not what 
dogmas they believe in. In the middle western 
states particularly, bigotry takes a terrific beating, 
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religious prejudice is sublimated, intolerance and 
hostility growing out of over-emphasis on sec- 
tarianism fade away in the ideal public school 
classroom. Here, in this environment liberty, 
equality, and fraternity find a more cordial recep- 
tion than may be encountered in some of our 
legislative halls, and, unfortunately, in some of 
the less well supervised homes. 


TEAMWORK IN INTERPRETATION 


These things need to be interpreted. They, of 
course, lack the elements of the sensational and 
the spectacular, but they are the stuff stability of 
character and depth of personality are made of. 
If we are to preserve them, our people must be 
helped to understand them, acclaim them, and 
treasure them. The men and women of communi- 
cations in press, radio, television, and the school 
office must all become more creative and imagina- 
tive in the art of interpretation. 

It is in the public school where we constantly 
seek the areas of agreement and common under- 
standing, where we look for evidence of unity 
and cohesion, rather than differentiation, where 
economic conflict and racial differences are dis- 
regarded, and all are helped to see that as Ameri- 
cans we stand together, shoulder to shoulder, be- 
cause we have this great intermingling of the 
races and cultural richness in our American her- 
itage, dating from Colonial times. 

We must help our fellow citizens to see that we 
have resisted the inroads of the virus of com- 
munism better than almost any nation in the 
world and far better than most countries. As Al 
Capp points out with reference to communism 
going underground, it will have little effect in 
the underground program if there is little or no 
support of communism above ground among nor- 
mal human beings who are educated to be free 
men. The plea of the communist to “follow be- 
cause you have nothing to lose but your chains as 
you come under the shadow of the hammer and 
sickle’” makes little impression upon a well- 
grounded American who has been taught in the 
traditions of our best schools. Let us make no mis- 
take about it—this is a joint enterprise that makes 
teamwork between teacher, administrator, par- 
ent, and community leader a matter of the first 
magnitude. Truly, the work we are in is destiny- 
laden, and how we, who are most responsible, 
act and lead in large measure will determine our 
destiny as free people. 








The Profession and the Public 


By ARTHUR F. COREY, State Executive Secretary, 
California Teachers Association, San Francisco. 


DUCATIONAL HISTORIANS cannot long con- 
tinue to ignore the significant influence of 
professional organizations of teachers on the de- 
velopment of free public education in the United 
States. Until comparatively recently, even that 
modicum of academic respectability which had 
been accorded to the National Education Associa- 
tion, was denied our state professional organiza- 
tions. College texts in education, if written more 
than ten years ago, barely mention professional 
organizations as a factor in public education. 

The present generation in America has been a 
period of prodigious group activity. Groups have 
been formed to do everything. It has been a cor- 
porate age in the sense that men suddenly learned 
how much more could be done through organiza- 
tion than by individuals working alone. This les- 
son was not lost on America’s teachers. 

The National Education Association now en- 
rolls virtually half a million teachers! and admin- 
isters a program of educational promotion and 
service which costs in excess of two and a half 
million dollars annually. The state educational 
associations now enroll nearly a million teachers 
and expend a total of nearly seven million dol- 
lars per year. This national and state activity is 
undergirded by a vast program of local teacher 
associations, the extent of which may only be es- 
timated. Their number, complexity and variety 
defies analysis. 

The Nation’s teachers have built this surpris- 
ing professional edifice in a single generation. Its 
objective has been the improvement of educa- 
tional services for the Nation’s children. These 
Organizations are far from mature, but their 
record of achievement is both respectable and 
substantial. 


MAINTENANCE OF STANDARDS Is OBJECTIVE 


The development and enforcement of accept- 
able standards in the several identifiable aspects 
of public education is now emerging as a prime 
function of the organized profession. This func- 


2As used in this article “teacher” includes all certificated 


personnel. 
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tion is shared in varying degree by many other 
public and private agencies, but in every area 
where objective standards have been or should be 
developed they become a concern of the profes- 
sion. Some of the recognized aspects of this re. 
sponsibility are: certification, accreditation, eth- 
ics, school finance, salaries and working condi- 
tions for teachers. It should be noted that the en- 
forcement of acceptable minimum standards in 
any aspect of public education is not to be inter- 
preted as synonymous with standardization. 

Unfortunately the achievement of desirable 
educational standards is usually dependent upon 
the availability of adequate financial support for 
the schools. It is improbable that many national 
standards can be agreed upon and enforced with- 
out some type of federal financial aid for the 
public schools. The economy of many of our 
states cannot support a school system which the 
teaching profession can accept as adequate. This 
being the case the profession has been forced to 
be content with a professional program on the 
national level which is essentially promotional 
and which accepts proposed standards as goals 
toward which it strives. 

However, at the state level, the profession must 
come to grips with conditions as they are and 
realistically develop and enforce the highest pos- 
sible standards consistent with existing political 
and economic conditions. The state education as- 
sociations have faced this challenge with deter- 
mination and with such success that in most 
states they have been labelled as political pres- 
sure groups and in some states even decried as 
dangerous “‘lobbies.” 

Those states which by fortuitous circumstances 
have been able to achieve standards which are 
unattainable in other states, have not been smug 
or self satisfied. The profession has been aware 
that high standards anywhere are endangered 
by low standards elsewhere. Without exception 
the state associations have through the National 
Education Association loyally supported the pro- 
motion of better educational programs through- 
out the country. 
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NATIONAL, STATE, LOCAL PROGRAMS 
INTERRELATED 


Local, state and national professional organi- 
zations, with the many departments or segments 
of which each is composed, are working with 
common objectives. One cannot itemize a mutu- 
ally exclusive list of activities at each level. In 
each significant area of professional concern, all 
these groups unite. Each brings to bear upon the 
problem its own particular resources and gives its 
own appropriate emphasis. In actual practice this 
means that the National Education Association 
acts as a service organization for the state educa- 
tional associations which in turn have a similar 
relationship with local groups. 

The program of educational research is a good 
example of the mutual dependence and co-opera- 
tion between the organizational levels. Facts are 
indispensable as ammunition in any program of 
educational promotion. The National Educa- 
tion Association recognized this truth in the early 
establishment and development of its research 
department. The research done by this agency is 
second to none. In scope, reliability and accept- 
ance, it is unsurpassed. Great national organiza- 
tions of all types rely upon such data as a basis 
for the development of educational policy. In 
turn the state associations are now supplying re- 
search services which utilize the national mate- 
rials but supplement them with pertinent studies 
at the state level. The resulting synthesis is passed 
on for the use of local groups in attacking local 
problems needing solution. 


SERVICES UNIQUE AT NATIONAL LEVEL 


There are some imperative professional serv- 
ices which by their very nature can be maintained 
only by a great national organization. Public 
opinion in America is increasingly moulded by 
mass media which are nation-wide in scope. Our 
more important magazines and our radio and tel- 
evision networks are powerful agencies which 
operate for the nation as a whole. The decision 
of a single executive in New York or Hollywood 
can determine the nature of an article or program 
which may vitally influence the thinking of ten 
million Americans. All over the country, in all 
our states, the people are reading the same ar- 
ticles and seeing and hearing the same programs. 
No state or local organization can be effective in 
utilizing these mass media for the promotion of 
better educational advantages for America’s chil- 
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dren. Only an agency which can represent the 
profession nationally can deal with this problem. 
The National Education Association has success- 
fully met this challenge. 

In and from the National Education Associa- 
tion, leaders of American thought become lead- 
ers in the cause of American education. The 
courageous credo of Harvard’s Conant on behalf 
of public schools, as so eloquently expressed in 
recent years. was without question bolstered by 
his participation as a member of the Educational 
Policies Commission. And who would deny that 
a great soldier, now elevated to the Presidency, 
found his membership on the same Commission 
the source of his deep appreciation and broad 
understanding of the functions of public educa- 
tion in a democracy? Certainly the Eisenhower 
statements respecting education in his Inaugural 
and in his State of the Union addresses bear wit- 
ness to the sincere conviction of a statesman who 
must have taken his experiences with a great pro- 
fessional group seriously to heart. 

One could continue with the list of great lead- 
ers who have been conditioned in their thinking 
about schools through contact with the National 
Education Association. The two mentioned should 
suffice to signify to every teacher that because of 
the National Education Association great leaders 
in all walks of American life have developed 
concern for the welfare of public schools. 

More and more, education is becoming a na- 
tional concern. School matters requiring Congres- 
sional action are rapidly increasing in scope and 
magnitude. The teaching profession must be. well 
represented in Washington. It is so represented 
by the National Education Association. 

In times of stress all the institutions of deinoc- 
racy are in peril. Schools are no exception. Dan- 
gers must be constantly envisioned and averted. 
Unjust criticism must be refuted. These things 
can be accomplished only by an agency reprezen- 
tative of the whole profession. The National £d- 
ucation Association is doing every teacher a note- 
worthy service in its defense of the schools. : 


CONTRIBUTION OF STATE ASSOCIATIONS 


The nature and extent of our professional pro- 
grams in the states has been dictated by the fact 
that public education has long been accepted as a 
function of the states and the basic decisions af- 
fecting the public schools are made on the state 
level. In most of the problem areas where the 
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profession is interested in maintaining satisfactory 
standards, the legislature controls the situation 
directly or delegates this power to a state educa- 
tional authority. School finance, certification of 
teachers, education of teachers, the curriculum, 
tenure and retirement are but a few examples. It 
was natural that the early dramatic advances in 
teacher organization should have been made at 
the state level where the need was most obvious 
and where results were most likely. 

The state associations faced frankly the fact 
that the schools were governmental institutions 
and inence the decisions which ultimately deter- 
mined their effectiveness were made in the voting 
booth. Parents and taxpayers vote for school-board 
members, for members of the legislature and for 
the governor. In some states where the initiative 
had been accepted the people could legislate edu- 
cational issues directly. It was this early accept- 
ance of the fact that the people could have good 
schools if they would vote for them which gave 
color and force to the state associations and forced 
the acceptance of the professional responsibility 
of interpreting the public schools to the public. 

The state associations recognized that no sig- 
nificant educational advances could be made un- 
less teaching could be made respectable. The 
plight of the public schools at the turn of the 
century was inextricably tied to the economic and 
social plight of the teacher as an individual. Ab- 
solutely no defense is needed for the fact that the 
most notable gains made by the profession in its 
first generation of effective organization have 
been in the field of teacher welfare. The immedi- 
ate and pressing problem was to rescue the teach- 
er from economic and social oblivion. 

Most of the needed educational reforms which 
have been attempted by state organizations have 
required increases in the financial support of the 
schools. It may be said that within reasonable 
limits these groups have been remarkably success- 
ful in securing the needed finances for an expand- 
ing and improving program of public education. 
It is now almost axiomatic that when more money 
is needed for the schools the state association is 
expected to offer the necessary leadership in de- 
veloping a program of interpretation and influ- 
ence which will get results. This has undoubtedly 
been a unique contribution of professional organ- 
izations at the state level. 

In spite of the fact that the most spectacular 
state professional successes have been in the field 
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of legislation, it would be a serious mistake to 
assume that these advances have come merely 
through the application of pressure group tech- 
niques. A typical state education association is a 
service organization in which legislative success 
is a by-product of a broad program of research, 
in-service training, public relations and service 
to the public’s children. 

IMPORTANCE OF LOCAL ORGANIZATIONS 

The last and most difficult step in the evolution 
of our professional machinery is the perfection of 
a satisfactory pattern for the organization of 
teachers on the local level. This phase of our pro- 


‘fessional development may prove not only the 


most difficult but the most important. In the final 
analysis the effectiveness of the total professional 
program is determined by the actual participation 
of the individual teacher in each school and com- 
munity. The local organization is the vehicle 
through which the teacher speaks his professional 
mind and from which he gets his immediate in- 
spiration and leadership in discharging his per- 
sonal professional obligations. 

There is now evolving a general acceptance of 
the idea that a local organization should bear the 
same relationship to the local board of education 
as the state association holds to the legislature. 
This concept does not offer a complete parallel 
because there is no officer or influence in the state 
situation which compares to the unusual position 
of responsibility and leadership held by a local 
superintendent of schools. This fact has caused 
some local superintendents to question the advisa- 
bility of strong local associations on the grounds 
that they tend to get involved in problems which 
are essentially the responsibility of administra- 
tion. Experience is now developing rather con- 
vincing evidence that a responsible organization 
which can speak authoritatively for the whole 
staff can be extremely helpful in solving many ad- 
ministrative problems. 

Interpretation of schools on the home-town 
front by home-town teachers is now considered 
basic in the total task of building favorable public 
attitudes toward education. The co-operative or- 
ganizational contacts which are fostered by the 
state and national organizations must actually be 
brought to fruition in the local community. The 
National Education Association has a program of 
co-operation with certain very active and powerful 
national organizations. Such plans are largely 
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“busy work” unless they are implemented by the 
jocal anits of these same groups. This is a task 
for the local professional organization. 

Twenty years ago, school public relations was 
a highly technical and academic subject which 
was taught to school administrators by college 
professors. Today it is considered to be a respon- 
sibility of each teacher to interpret education to 
the public. One of the most important activities 
of the local organization is to provide the teacher 
with the materials and guidance to assist him in 
discharging this interpretive function. 


EFFECTIVENESS REQUIRES COORDINATED ACTION 


The functioning of teacher organizations at all 
levels may in some ways be likened to a field op- 
eration of a large military unit. Observation, tac- 
tics, deployment and attack must be coordinated. 
The observation post on the hilltop, viewing the 
entire panorama, makes decisions and recommen- 
dations. Intermediate leadership, interpreting 
action in terms of its facilities and topographical 
position, moves and acts with knowledge and 
plan. Field troops, with training and adaptability, 
become effective when in possession of skillfully 
employed logistics and intelligence. Local, state 
and national teacher organizations, each has its 
peculiar purpose and function, yet each becomes 
relatively ineffective without the others. 


THE PuBLIC MIND CONDITIONED 


As has been suggested, the organized profes- 
sion has in the past placed heavy emphasis on 
teacher welfare objectives. This emphasis has 
achieved results. Salary schedules for teachers are 
now the rule rather than the exception. Teacher 
retirement is now available in some form in every 
state of the Union. Today thirty-nine states have 
tenure or continuing contract laws to protect 
teachers from unfair dismissal, and the average 
American teacher is now free to live a normal 
life without unreasonable restraints beyond those 
imposed by the desire of the public to have 
decent and upright men and women as teachers 
of its children. 

These advances have been possible because a 
large segment of the public has in recent years 
accepted certain ideas as sound and defensible. 
Some of these beliefs are: (1) Good teachers 
should be adequately paid. (2) Teachers should 
not be dismissed without cause. (3) To do good 
work, teachers must be assure” st old age security. 
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The teaching profession has demonstrated that 
the public mind can be conditioned to accept any 
sound concept regarding public education or 
teachers. It should be noted that desirable changes 
in school policy can be successful and permanent 
only if they have been preceded by public accept- 
ance of the fundamental principles upon which 
they are based. 


THE PROFESSION LOOKS TO THE FUTURE 


The time has come when the facilities of the 
organized profession are adequate to approach 
seriously a program of interpretation far broader 
and more significant than heretofore possible. 
Beginnings have been made in many important 
areas. Commendable progress has been evident, 
but the coordinated and concentrated attack neces- 
sary for real impact on the public mind has not 
been possible. There are many concepts which 
will be basic to important educational advance in 
America. Among these are a few which challenge 
the best efforts of the total profession: 

(1) Success as a teacher requires long and 
arduous preparation. 

(2) Good education is sound national defense. 

(3) A high standard of living cannot be main- 
tained without a high level of education. 

(4) The public schools can and should teach 
moral and spiritual values without violating our 
tradition of separation of Church and State. 

When these and other equally important con- 
cepts are taken for granted by our citizens, educa- 
tional advances which now seem unattainable 
will be demanded by an understanding public. 


No technical knowledge can outweigh knowledge 
of the humanities, in the gaining of which philosophy 
and history walk hand in hand. Our inheritance of 
well-founded, slowly conceived codes of honor, 
morals and manners, the passionate convictions which 
so many hundreds of millions share together of the 
principles of freedom and justice, are far more pre- 
cious to us than anything which scientific discoveries 
could bestow.—Winston Churchill. 


We should deal with our economic system as it is 
and not as it may be modified; not as it might be if 
we had a clean sheet of paper to write upon; and 
step by step we shall make it what it should be.— 
Woodrow Wilson. 








John Dewey and the Seven-Eyed Teacher 


By RAY MONTGOMERY 


INTRODUCTION 


There seems to be no way of conveying Dewey's 
conclusions and method to classroom teachers which 
is both good and easy. 

The easiest way is to popularize—to carry Dewey's 
conclusions to teachers by translating them into the 
language of everyday living. This is better than noth- 
ing, and good enough for some purposes. But trouble 
begins when teachers try to use the popular restate- 
ments they receive as bases for theorizing or for solv- 
ing practical problems beyond the ranges which the 
popularizer had in mind. 

The best way is to teach Dewey's own works—to 
lead teachers to Dewey's thought—by having them 
study the precise logical forms which accrue to his 
subject matter in the course of his method of inquiry. 
But trouble again starts when some teachers find all 
Dewey's apparatus too complicated to master in the 
time which they believe they can spare for the job. 

Since the easiest is not good enough, and the best 
is not easy enough, we are tempted to look for a 
middle way. Mr. Montgomery's efforts suggest that 
he may be seeking one. Is there a rhetoric for making 
use of popularization without getting stuck in it— 
for leading teachers into, through, and safely out the 
other side of popularization? Is there some way of 
doing this which will dispose and prepare teachers 
to keep right on studying until they eventually come 
to understand Dewey in his own proper terms? We 
can use approximations kaleidoscopically in oral dis- 
cussion, sensing the inadequate understandings result- 
ing from each, and correcting them immediately, be- 
fore they do any harm. But dare we risk embalming 
similarly partial views in written words “that cannot 
answer back?” Perhaps we should encourage the hope- 
ful to try. If they fail, we shall suffer nothing worse 
than one more popularization. And if they succeed, 
we shall gain a kind of Way of Light. More power 
to them! 

—George E. Barton, Jr. (Tau 164), 
Assistant Professor of Education, 
University of Chicago. 


l' WE are to grasp what John Dewey had in 
view as the teacher's task, we must accept at 
the outset that most of us are what we are by 
sheer accident of birth and living in a rural or 
urban community in a Democratic or Republi- 
can precinct in a conservative or progressive dis- 
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* Ray Montgomery (Zeta 1586), until recently 
at the University of Chicago, will teach this 
summer in Teachers’ College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 


trict in the United States, or similar circum- 
stances in some other portion of the globe. There 
is no escaping our dependence to a large degree 
on wholly unchosen, uncontrolled circumstances. 
But to remain in this thralldom to chance is pos- 
sible only if we remain among the intellectually 
unemployed. Insomuch as we become reflective 
thinkers, our serfdom to chance disappears and 
we are free to operate intelligently and rationally. 
The whole of Dewey’s theory is based on the 
assumption that it is profitable and wise to grow 
out of the swaddling clothes of unquestioned 
custom and habit and to think. 


Wor_p Not A NATURAL SITUATION 


We must accept the principle that it is not 
enough to have good reasons for what we do, 
but that we must know and have real reasons, 
adequate reasons. Essentially the teaching of 
Dewey can be summarized as a plan to avoid un- 
examined bias. The function of teaching is to 
instill in students a freedom of approach to facts 
and ideas which will assure their reaching ade- 
quate judgments for action based upon thorough 
and realistic examination of the conditions and 
possible consequences. The whole of Dewey's 
philosophy is an explanation and suggestion of 
how this task is to be accomplished. His theory 
of inquiry is an effort to state the conditions 
which must be fulfilled if freedom is to exist as 
the fact of power to perform, rather than as the 
dream of an unreachable status. By applying 
Dewey's method, whatever we may do will oc- 
cur as a consequence of our efforts and is there- 
fore under our control. We know the actual 
causes behind our effects; we have a grasp of the 
real reasons for action instead of loose-handedly 
playing with rationalizations. 

The principle of education as growth is not 
derived from any a priori assumption of a fixed 
order in the universe. It is taken from an in- 
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vestigation of what happens when animals be- 
come human or social in their behavior. It is 
tested by further inquiry into consequences fol- 
lowing upon deliberate institution of conditions 
agreeable to such development as we observe. 
Dewey recognized that our world is no longer 
a natural situation in the sense that its forms and 
influences are undetermined by the action of men. 
As Dewey phrased it, ‘we live from birth to 
death in a world of persons and things which 
in large measure is what it is because of what 
has been done and transmitted from previous 
human activities.’’ Industrialization has brought, 
more and more, a situation in which the social 
constructions which affect what men do and be- 
come are the product of social action, deliberate 
and intentional. Children are influenced by auto- 
mobiles, super-highways, radios, television, tene- 
ments, provisions for child aid, old age pen- 
sions, union contracts, health insurance, and 
comic strips. These are man-made, man-created 
environmental conditions. They make us what we 
are and they can be changed by us. Even birth 
and death are no longer wholly the naked reali- 
ties of man’s battle with natural phenomena. 
They are the result of planning or lack of it and 
of traffic errors or non-enforcement of health 
ordinances. Through scientific behavior we have 
made our own world, physical and social, the 
world which in turn determines what each new 
generation is to be. Our growth is self-induced 
or self-thwarted, and the problem of education 
based upon the theory of growth in experience 
is how to further growth and remove obstacles. 


EXPERIENCE THE INESCAPABLE FACT 


The principle of experience comes from the 
same kind of investigation of conditions. There 
is no need to argue its superiority over authorita- 
tive fiat, for experience is the inescapable fact 
of existence. The problem is how to give experi- 
ence such quality that it furthers human growth. 
The most rigid regimen of authority cannot es- 
cape the dominance of experience, but measures 
instituted with no concern for an understanding 
of experience can make experience warping, 
stunting, frustrating. We must deal with the ac- 
tual multitude of real children, not with an 
idealized abstraction called the child. The first 
question is, how does experience operate? The 
second is, how can we use it to produce progres- 
sively better experience? 
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“A philosophy of education,” says Dewey, 
“like any theory, has to be stated in words, in 
symbols, But so far as it is more than verbal it is 
a plan for conducting education . . . unless ex- 
perience is so conceived that the result is a plan 
for deciding upon subject-matter, upon methods 
of instruction and discipline, and upon material 
equipment and social organization of the school, 
it is wholly in the air.” In an education designed 
to take advantage of the facts of experiencing, 
“Everything depends upon the quality of the ex- 
perience which is had."" We prefer the method 
of mutual consultation and convictions reached 
through persuasion because that method makes 
“possible a better quality of experience than can 
otherwise be had on any wide scale.” That meth- 
od establishes habits of universal serviceableness. 
The attitudes of scientific exactness, of thorough 
examination of circumstances, of carefully tested 
inferences, and of judgments made only after 
pause and reflection have enabled us to examine 
the possible consequences of many different lines 
of choice, are products of experience brought 
under rational and intelligent control. The fu- 
ture is not a matter of chance when such judg- 
ments are made. The future is not a mere repeti- 
tion of errors and successes resulting from biases 
delivered to the young by the adults. Because 
it is not, less perpetuation of error is possible 
and greater success is probable. 


NEVER SEPARATED FROM SOCIETY 


A teacher who undertakes to practice the 
Dewey method accepts the responsibility of di- 
recting children’s growth in freedom to examine 
conditions, to institute experiments, and to mas- 
ter themselves. Freedom and self-control are 
synonymous, for it is idle to talk of self-control 
when the basis for one’s actions are accepted un- 
critically and the self is what it is because of the 
accidental circumstances of birth. Mastery of self 
involves the mastery of our social environment, 
for the person is never separated from the society. 
When our environment is chosen by ourselves 
from the enormity of natural and human-made 
surroundings, we become free and self-controlled. 
As an extension of ourselves as social beings we 
then affect the whole of the surroundings by our 
own contribution to the re-arrangement of our 
environment. 

For example, when the teacher has the skill to 
provide us with surroundings from which we can 
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take the conditions of logical testing of our proc- 
ess of inference, our own mastery of logic adds 
a straight-thinking citizen to the community. 
Having the responsibility for directing our 
growth, the teacher chooses to lead us into a dis- 
cussion of the values of old age pensions. From 
these surroundings provided by the teacher and 
the community—-statistics, review of the laws, 
field trips to homes for the aged, offices of agen- 
cies, and legislative debates, history of social 
service, etc.—we evolve a forum in which vari- 
ous views are examined. We debate the subject. 
In the debate we employ all the devices of rhe- 
oric and logic. We meet each other's criticism. 
Out of the situation we learn the principles of 
testing evidence, we develop the techniques of 
logical presentation of argument, and we acquire 
a fund of relevant information. We learn where 
to go and what to do to solve a problem. 

Never again will our community be quite the 
same, for it has taken on new meaning for us, 
and we have become different in our meaning to 
the community, for we are better informed, bet- 
ter equipped citizens. Even though we do not 
advance further than an understanding of old 
age pension programs, we have developed atti- 
tudes of problem-solving which will serve us in 
many future situations; we have developed atti- 
tudes of social cooperation which include the ele- 
ment of competition. A social transaction has oc- 
curred in which we have paid out our energy 
and received new funds of power to perform. We 
and our society have grown, have changed for 
the better. The teacher who has successfully led 
his students through such an experience has ful- 
filled his responsibility as a guide to youth. Both 
students and community are freer for his efforts. 


ABANDONS THE ONE-EYED VIEW 


But, in concrete terms, what has the teacher 
been doing in thus arranging surroundings from 
which his students can take environments suitable 
for their growth? Each student undoubtedly has 
taken a different set of conditions from the one 
general provision of possibilities. The inquiry in 
which the class engaged was directed toward 
understanding, of course, but not a pre-set status 
of conviction. The teacher could not know just 
where the students would ‘“‘come out” or what 
their dispositions of the facts and inferences 
would be. He did not even aim at any specific 
“understanding.”” His aim was the use of ade- 
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quate sets of means for surveying and mapping 
the situation. If the teacher, then, has no estab- 
lished marker to designate the “proper’’ outcome 
of the inquiry, where does he look for guidance 
in his choice of surroundings which can be the 
means of achieving an aim that has no fixed, 
no stationary target? 

In translating his ultimate end-in-view, free- 
dom for genuine understanding and intelligent 
social action, into a set of means which would 
permit the student to reach the student’s specific 
goal, an adequate knowledge of old age pensions, 
the teacher abandons the one-eyed view of tra- 
ditional education, that the criterion of successful 
teaching is how much information in support of 
a stated conclusion passes over to the student. 
The student is not an isolated post on which 
bulletins about old age pensions may be tacked. 
He is not a pot to be filled with fact. 


EVERLASTINGLY A PROBLEM-CENTER 


The student is a social organism functioning 
in a community. He is also a progressive being, 
a continually changing organism moving spa- 
tially and temporally from one settlement of his 
relationships with persons and things to another 
and still another re-settlement with old acquire- 
ments combined with new ones. He is everlast- 
ingly a problem-center, for he must be constantly 
adjusting to conditions around him and in him. 
He is a seeker of satisfactions, and a factor in 
community welfare. He is the main instrument 
which the teacher uses in his job as well as the 
ultimate end of the teacher’s task as an educator. 

These facts of what the student in a classroom 
is, make it needful for the teacher to take the 
seven-eyed view of John Dewey. He must take 
into account these seven aspects of the student-in- 
fact. They in turn suggest seven frames of ref- 
erence or windows of theory through which the 
teacher must look upon his job as teacher. They 
also explain the programs presently in use in 
progressive schools. It is no valid criticism of the 
theory of Dewey that its suggestions may be mis- 
understood, poorly developed, and badly used in 
practice. Like gunpowder and atomic explosives, 
the theory and plan of education offered by Joha 
Dewey may be put to work wisely to increase 
the public welfare or played with unwisely to 
destroy the individual and the society. When the 
theory has been explained and found to be 
sound, it remains to demonstrate its values in 
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practice. As Dewey says, “Just because the prin- 
ciples set forth are so fundamental and far- 
reaching, everything depends upon the interpre- 
tation given them as they are put into practice 
in the school and the home.” 


EMPLOYED TO PRODUCE GROWTH 


Speaking to his critics, Dewey has said, “If 
the method of science had ever been consistently 
and continuously applied throughout the day-by- 
day work of the school in all subjects, I should 
be more impressed by this emotional appeal (for 
a return to traditional forms) than I am.” To 
put the theory to the proper test, the teacher must 
be free of external coercion to mix scientifically 
justified procedures with the dogmatic require- 
ments of traditional practice. He must also be 
free of predispositions antithetical to the em- 
ployment of the theory of education based upon 
experience. If the teacher can escape these limi- 
tations, he is still confronted with the problem 
of actually utilizing the facts of the student-in- 
society in the classroom situation. He must under- 
stand the theory of growth through experience. 
If he understands the seven aspects of the student 
as a student and takes the seven principles cor- 
responding to the aspects as his guide, his prob- 
lem of application becomes manageable. The 
teacher’s task is to take all the views at once 
and to establish surroundings for the student in 
which all the aspects of his existence are opera- 
tionally employed to produce growth. 


STUDENT-CENTERED CURRICULUM 
Internal CONDITIONS 


The teacher focuses his attention on the stu- 
dent. All else—school organization, subject-mat- 
ter, course planning, equipment, field trips, spe- 
cific projects, tests, promotions, and extra-curric- 
ular activities, are secondary to the primary ob- 
jective of setting the student free to think reflec- 
tively and arrive at adequate judgments in action. 
This is the teaching attitude. When it works, it 
becomes the learning attitude as well. It sum- 
marizes how teaching-learning must be ap- 
proached. 

Because the student is the focus and primary 
condition for successful teaching, the teacher must 
understand the student. His background, his 
fears, his likes, dislikes, past successes and fail- 
ures must be known and evaluated together. The 
internal conditions must be assessed, for they de- 
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termine what experience is there to build on. 
The scientific aid here is the cumulative record. 
The teacher must be trained to use this record, 
for there is nothing obvious about its utility. It 
must be interpreted. To employ it wisely requires 
a general understanding of psychology, sociology, 
and social hygiene. It also requires sympathy for 
a wide variety of human behaviors. For example, 
the record may show repeated failures in certain 
areas. Does this mean such areas should be 
avoided in selection of further learning situa- 
tions? Or does it indicate that these areas must 
be marked for concentration? Snap judgments 
are nowhere less in order than in dealing with 
the child’s past. How many teachers are pres- 
ently prepared to evaluate the child’s recorded ex- 
perience adequately? 


COMMUNITY RESOURCES 
Objective CONDITIONS 


The student is inseparably a part of the so- 
ciety. What are the sanctions brought to bear 
upon him to prevent his acceptance of the student 
role? What are his most powerful motivations? 
How does his home life fit with the demands 
made upon him by the school? Plainly the teacher 
must be as much concerned with the objective 
community conditions, including the type of text- 
books used, the economic circumstances of the 
students, and other such matters, as with the 
internal conditions of the child, for the two sets 
of conditions are inseparably connected. One can- 
not be understood without taking account of the 
other. The teacher must know the community, 
its industry, its social structure, its citizens. The 
teacher must be acquainted with the children’s 
parents and neighbors and the out-of-school per- 
sons with whom they associate. This obligation 
cannot be avoided if the principle of experience 
is to be employed in education. The child is never 
an isolated being. His experience is a total, a 
whole, and all of it must be influenced together 
if he is to grow. Is it reasonable to try to improve 
what one does not even know or understand? 
The middle-class bias of teachers has been much 
criticized of late by such investigators as Allison 
Davis and W. Lloyd Warner. If the teacher is to 
educate the child, he cannot expect to substitute 
his own background for that of the child. How 
many teachers are aware of their biases and able 
to offset them with sympathetic understanding 
and a sense of justice? How many know how to 
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use the community resources, the ball park as 
well as the library, to influence the child’s be- 
havior? How many know the community? 

Education, says Dewey, is a social process. It 
is integral with the whole life of the growing 
child. The teacher who is alien to the community 
cannot be an effective force socially. In spite of 
the delightful anecdotes about teachers who have 
been absent-minded hermits, the most effective 
influence a teacher can bring to bear upon most 
children is a personality that accepts social par- 
ticipation as natural and proper. Example-and- 
imitation is still a powerful educational tool. In 
the newer education the teacher must be a model 
even more than under traditional practice. 


{ SuBJECT-MATTER 
: Continuity 


The child will be imitating someone, !ovking 
up to someone, accepting someone’s values. He is 
continuously changing for better or worse. If his 
development is to have a continuity that leads to 
greater and greater self-integration and better 
and better experiences, teachers must recognize 
“in what direction an experience is heading’’ and 
“what surroundings are conducive to having ex- 
periences that lead to growth.” “Above all,” says 
Dewey, “they should know how to utilize the 
surroundings, physical and social, that exist so 
as to extract from them all they have to contrib- 
ute to building up experiences that are woi-h- 
while.” They have to know what experiences 
are worthwhile and how to lead the student 
through them. The teacher is always in what has 
been called “that lonely place up front.” He is 
always on view, on trial. If his own integration 
is admirable, his success in leading children to 
similar integration is much more probable. 
Would you say that it is important for a teacher 
to be so professional in his attitude toward his 
job that he continues to be a teacher out of the 
classroom, on the street, in the Kiwanis Club and 
at the ball park? If teaching-learning is a social 
process, surely the five o’clock whistle does not 
end the teacher’s work day. Continuity involves 
connections between the experiences of the stu- 
dent out of school and in school. The teacher’s 
relationship to his students may greatly change 
the students’ relationships with the community. 

A second phase of continuity is the gradation 
of experiences so that a constant development 
toward the more difficult and challenging is pres- 





ent. When subject-matter must be utilized to 
serve the student’s individual needs, the teacher 
has the task of making the past effective in the 
present and of connecting the present with the 
future. He cannot shirk the necessity of careful 
planning, of continuous foresight, nor can he 
excuse himself by setting up arbitrary “units” 
to be mastered. How many teachers are suffi- 
ciently schooled in history to make it live for the 
students? How many have read widely enough 
to bring to bear the resources of a library in 
interpreting the child’s experiences? How many 
utilize the newspapers, journals, rerent novels, 
movies, radio and television to unite the past 
and present for the child? How many have suf- 
ficient grasp of these resources to inspire the 
child to make use of all of them as subject-matter 
for his own growth? 


THE MOTIVATING POWER 
Satisfaction 


Because the problem of handling problems 
depends for its solution on adjustments by the 
students, the school needs counseling services, 
psychologists, achievement tests, classification and 
placement tests. It needs a system of promotion 
based upon the whole development of the child. 
These scientific aids supplant the guesswork, coin- 
flipping decisions, and so-called intuition, which 
gamble with the child’s welfare. But they do 
not remove the necessity for the teacher to be ad- 
equately trained as a mental hygienist. He must 
be familiar with the therapy of providing outlets 
for aggression and other unconscious drives in 
group activity, with the devices of group disci- 
pline, with the controls which arise in joint in- 
volvement of persons in activity itself. Few teach- 
ers today are adequately trained in the theory or 
practice of classroom therapy. A few hours of 
practice teaching will not supply the needed skill 
in handling individual idiosyncrasies. 

If we are to provide situations where satisfac- 
tions are available to students as motivations for 
continued cooperative behavior and the develop- 
ment of the attitude of reflective thinking, we 
must acquire the skills of public speaking, of in- 
direct leadership, and of group dynamics. One 
area where the criticism of progressive education 


is most valid lies in this region of making dis- 
tinctions between activities which are pleasant in © 


themselves but have no power to produce growth 
and those which are more or less pleasant and can 
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produce development as well. The skill of leader- 
ship is nowhere more important than in leading 
students into challenging situations which are 
made pleasant by the very control the students 
exercise over them. 


THE “LONG Look AHEAD” 
Ends-in-view 


Such choices involve the welfare of the society. 
There is no such thing as a static society. Groups 
either continue to progress or they retrogress. 
Retrogression is characterized by the absence of 
free experimentation and the expression of nov- 
elty, by lack of shock and challenge. It takes a 
long look ahead to keep a group moving forward 
in its own growth and development. Leadership 
has the duty of taking that look, and in the teach- 
ing-learning process, the teacher is the leader. 
The teacher has the responsibility of removing 
the cultural blinders from his students’ eyes and 
of suggesting the novel view, the radical experi- 
ment, the progressive change. The democratic 
objective of the free person is the teacher's ob- 
jective. He is charged with finding ways by which 
the students may develop attitudes of welcoming 


change as desirable and novelty as natural. 


It is difficult to see how the teacher can fulfill 
this duty without being a person of vision and 
competent knowledge of social process. Without 
a philosophy, a teacher has no power to lead his 
students toward social awareness, for he has no 
goals, no ends-in-view which are consistent and 
enlightening for choice of means. He has no cri- 
teria for distinguishing the useless activity from 
the activity productive of freedom and growth. If 
one lack of our present school system is more glar- 
ing than another, it is this absence of personal 
philosophies of real power among teachers. This 
may be due to the insistence of administrators that 
teachers be tradesmen and methods-dispensers in- 
stead of well-rounded, full-bodied citizens. What- 
ever its cause, education through, by, and for ex- 
perience demands a correction. Teachers must 
know educational theory and have philosophies 
of their own. 


FREEDOM TO INQUIRE 

THE Problem APPROACH 
The teacher who has ready access to the wealth 
of fiction, biography, history, the mass media of 
communication, and community agencies, be- 
cause he is himself interested in such things, will 
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have little difficulty in selecting surroundings 
suitable for problem situations to set the students 
to thinking. His real difficulty will not be in find- 
ing problems to solve but in keeping the students 
from jumping to conclusions on the basis of in- 
adequate investigation. The teacher's job is to 
lure the student into novel approaches to such 
observation. 

Too often the teacher is repelled by the ex- 
periences which interest the child the most. He 
may loathe comic strips or take the uncritical po- 
sition of damning “soap operas” or quiz pro- 
gtams out-of-hand. Yet these things are possible 
tools of learning, no matter how “poor” they 
may be as art or thought. They set a problem for 
their use, but no teacher dedicated to education 
through experience can safely condemn or ignore 
them. They are real experiences of the child. 
They are influences. They may be the material 
elements of problem situations in which the child 
is led to think, to reflect, and to make sound 
judgments. Taste is not destroyed by sampling 
the inferior; it is warped and stunted by un- 
directed, uncontrolled investigation of the in- 
ferior—or the superior. The student is not freed 
by limiting or preventing his consideration of 
the real problems of the society. He is freed by 
leadership which helps him tackle them by ade- 
quate investigation, thorough assessment, and 
balanced judgments which distinguish between 
better and worse. The scope and range of prob- 
lems which the student can handle are deter- 
mined by his past experience, but at every stage 
of the game, education through experience de- 
mands that his real life situations be the subject- 
matter of problem-solving. 


THE NEED FOR PHILOSOPHY 
Transaction 


The final window through which the teacher 
must look at his job is himself. He is the cata- 
lyst, the person in the educational situation who 
must use the student as the instrument for the 
student’s own growth; he is the person through 
whose behavior the student and the society are 
enabled to transact their mutual interests. The 
teacher is employed by the society as its master- 
witness for the young. His authority stems from 
this appointment. In a free society, a democratic 
society, the teacher is empowered only to lead 
students to free employment of their intelligence 
and rationality. ““When education is based upon 
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experience,” says Dewey, ‘and educative experi- 
ence is seen to be a social process . . . the teacher 
loses the position of external boss or dictator but 
takes on that of leader of group activities . . . the 
ptimary source of social control resides in the 
very nature of the work done as a social enter- 
prise in which all individuals have an opportunity 
to contribute and to which all feel a responsi- 
bility. . . . But community life does not organize 
itself in an enduring way purely spontaneously. 
It requires thought and planning ahead. The edu- 
cator is responsible for a knowledge of individuals 
and for a knowledge of subject-matter that will 
enable activities to be selected which lend them- 
selves to social organization, an organization in 
which all individuals have an opportunity to con- 
tribute something, and in which the activities in 
which all participate are the carriers of control.” 

The teacher must be accessible, trustworthy, a 
person to whom students willingly give respect 
and grant leadership. He can hardly be this if he 
does not feel a love for students, a sympathy for 
their needs, and a sense of his own professional 
competence to choose materials for the students 
to use in building their learning environments. 

“I am so confident of the potentialities of edu- 
cation when it is treated as intelligently directed 
development of the possibilities inherent in ordi- 
Mary experience,’ says Dewey, “that I do not feel 
it necessary to criticize here the other route nor 
to advance arguments in favor of taking the route 
of experience. The only ground for anticipating 
failure in taking this path resides to my mind in 
the danger that experience and the experimental 
method will not be adequately conceived. There is 
no discipline in the world so severe as the dis- 
cipline of experience subjected to the tests of in- 
telligent development and direction. Hence the 
only ground I can see for even a temporary re- 
action against the standards, aims, and methods 
of the newer education is the failure of educators 
who professedly adopt them to be faithful to 
them in practice. As I have emphasized more than 
once, the road of the new education is not an 
easier one to follow than the old road but a more 
strenuous and difficult one. 

“What we want and need is education pure 
and simple, and we shall make surer and faster 
progress when we devote ourselves to finding out 
just what education is and what conditions have 
to be satisfied in order that education may be a 
reality and not a name or a slogan. It is for this 


reason alone that I have emphasized the need for 
a sound philosophy of experience.” 

There can hardly be a clearer or a sounder 
statement of what the teacher must demand of 
himself if he is to be an educator. 





CHicaGo Witt MopiFry COLLEGE PROGRAM 


Drastic changes in the University of Chicago's 
College program have been approved by the council 
of the university senate, academic ruiiag body. The 
new curriculum normally will require four years 
after high school graduation for the bachelor's de- 
gree. Abler students may qualify in somewhat less 
than normal time. The majority of students entering 
the College since World War II have been high 
school graduates, many of them interested in special- 
ized study. The proposal is to combine the general 
education of the College with the training which the 
specialized divisions offer and so meet the interests 
of high school graduates. The University will con- 
tinue to admit qualified students who have not com- 
pleted high school. Placement tests that recognize 
educational achievement, and other means of accel- 
eration, likewise will be continued. Two degrees will 
be granted those completing the four year course. 
Both the college and the graduate divisions jointly 
will award the Bachelor of Arts or the Bachelor of 
Science degree according to the field in which the 
student has specialized. In addition, a Bachelor of 
Arts degree in general education will be awarded 
solely by the College. Each division of the University 
will undertake reorganization of its requirements 
for the degree. 

Several factors were cited by university spokesmen 
for the retreat from the Hutchins plan which was 
placed in effect in 1942. One of them was its failure 
to win acceptance among other educators. Bachelor's 
degrees awarded by the college were not accepted 
by most universities. The university was out of step 
with virtually all other institutions of higher learn- 
ing. Another factor was failure of the plan to attract 
large numbers of high school sophomores. Students 
were reluctant to leave high school early, and their 
parents were unwilling to assume early the expense of 
a university education. While the plan attracted many 
students in its first few years, enrolment recently has 
been falling drastically. 

There was considerable opposition among faculty 
members. Dissenters argued that students should be 
permitted to begin specialized studies earlier. Under 
the Hutchins plan the candidate for a bachelor’s de- 
gree did not take the special preliminary courses for 
scientific and professional degrees which are com- 
monly available to undergraduates. 
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Keeping Abreast in Education 


A handbook of requirements for certification of 
teachers, counselors, librarians, and administrators, 
and containing recent state certification changes cov- 
ering elementary, secondary and junior college, was 
published in April by the University of Chicago 
Press. The authors are Robert C. Woellner and M. 
Aurilla Wood. 





THE EDUCATIONAL CALENDAR 
1953 Meetings 


American Library Assn., Los Angeles, June 
21-27, 1953. 

Centennial Action Program, NEA and affiliated 
associations, Miami Beach, June 24-26, 1953. 

National Conference, NEA Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional Standards, 
Miami Beach, June 24-27, 1953. 

15th annual University of Chicago Reading 
Conference, “Improving Reading in All Cur- 
riculum Areas,’ under the direction of Dr. 
William S. Gray, June 25-28. 

Department of Classroom Teachers, NEA, Mi- 
ami Reach, June 29-30, 1953. 

Natienai Education Association, Miami Beach, 
June 28-July 3, 1953. 

International Council for Exceptional Children, 
Miami Beach, June 29-July 2, 1953. 

University of Virginia short course in read- 
ing under auspices of McGuffey Reading Clin- 
ic, Charlottesville, Virginia, July 13-24, 1953. 

National Council of Teachers of Mathematics, 
NEA, Kalamazoo, Mich., August 24-26, 1953. 

National Conference of County and Rural Area 
Superintendents of Schools, NEA Department of 
Rural Education, Omaha, October 11-14, 1953. 

American Education Week, November 8-14, 
1953. 

National Society for Crippled Children and 
Adults, Chicago, November 12-14, 1953. 

National Council for the Social Studies, NEA, 
Buffalo, November 26-28, 1953. 


1954 Meetings 


American Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Education, NEA, Chicago, February 11-13, 1954. 

American Association of School Administrators, 
NEA, Atlantic City, February 13-18, 1954. 

National Association of Secondary-School Prin- 
cipals, NEA, Milwaukee, February 20-24, 1954. 

Association for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development, NEA, San Francisco, February 21- 
26, 1954. 

Music Educators National Conference, NEA, 
Chicago, March 26-31, 1954. 
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Phi Delta Kappa will be officially represented at 
WCOTP, meeting in Oxford, England this summer, 
by Chris A. DeYoung, chairman, Phi Delta Kappa 
Commission on International Education Cooperation. 


Some 80,000 ex-servicemen become eligible for 
educational benefits each month under the Korean 
G.I. Bill. 


The yearbook committee of the NSSE has an- 
nounced the title of one of its next Yearbooks, “Lay- 
Professional Cooperation in Public School Educa- 
tion.” Copies will be available, when published, 
through the University of Chicago Press, Chicago 37, 
Illinois. 


Adventure Into Teaching, a color film designed 
to inform and interest young people in elementary 
school teaching as a career, has just been released by 
Harmon Foundation, 140 Nassau Street, New York. 
Produced in cooperation with the Board of Higher 
Education of New York City, the 25-minute sound 
production shows three high school seniors going on 
a planned college visit to “see what makes a teacher.”’ 


Page 64 of the May, 1953, American School Board 
Journal is devoted to a full-fledged review of the 
February, 1953 Put DELTA KAPPAN editorial. 


Free and Unequal, by Roger J. Williams, and pub- 
lished by the University of Texas Press in April, 
may well be one of the most widely discussed and 
important books of the year. Its theme: the real 
basis of individual liberty, the real reason why free- 
dom is an imperative for all mankind lies in the 
extent and character of individual differences. The 
abandonment of the “average man” concept which 
has long plagued American thought will open up 
new vistas in respect to education, medicine, art, re- 
ligion, anthropology and politics, in fact every phase 
of life, beyond our belief. 


Breaking a tradition of 116 years, Emory Uni- 
versity will go completely coeducational with the 
opening of the new academic year. Women students 
will be admitted for the first time to the College 
of Arts and Sciences and to the School of Business 
Administration. There are already 500 women stu- 
dents among the 3500 at Emory. They are in the 
graduate school, school of nursing, and schools of 
medicine, dentistry, law, and theology. Emory has 
conferred degrees of various sorts on more than 
1500 women. 
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The Michigan Memorial-Phoenix Project, a fund 
drive established in 1948 to finance a research pro- 
gtam in peace-time applications of atomic energy, 
had come within $200,000 of its goal of $6,500,000 
when the Ford Foundation granted $1,000,000 for 
construction of a nuclear research reactor. This is 
the Ford Foundation’s first substantial contribution 
to atomic research and will give Michigan “atomic 
research facilities unsurpassed by other educational 
institutions.” Projects proposed for study include 
such varied fields as medicine, botany, bacteriology, 
engineering, physics, chemistry, and architecture. 


The JCET will take action to ask the Federal Com- 
munications Commission to extend the protection 
period for educational television reservations, the 
chairman has announced. Applications for educational 
television channels now on file with the FCC total 
25, with others expected to file before the June 2 
deadline. The high cost and extreme complexity of 
establishing educational television corporations has 
undoubtedly delayed action in many communities 
but interest in the projects remains high. 


The Commission on the Education of Women 
“will begin with a study of the actual and potential 
contributions of women to society. This will include 
research on the influences that education, social at- 
titudes, and cultural patterns have had upon women 
in the formation of their personalities, the use of 
their aptitudes, and the nature of their contribu- 
tions. Special attention will be given to discovering 
what men and women consider to be the areas in 
which women have been adequately prepared for 
their changing and expanding responsibilities. It is 
anticipated that from these findings will emerge im- 
plications for the education of women.” The large 
dimensions of the total study are recognized, and 
additional financial support will be needed. The 
Commission feels, however, that it should undertake 
the above studies in a limited way, at once. 


Every Wednesday is coeducation day in physical 
education at Richmond Union High School, Rich- 
mond, California. In each class period, more than 
200 boys and 200 girls participate in a program of 
six different activities, including dancing, advanced 
dancing, archery, tennis, volleyball and soft ball. 
Equal numbers of boys and girls are scheduled for 
each activity. The program is now well established 
and well accepted. 


Art Lerner (Alpha Epsilon, U.S.C.) believes that 
the following statement represents a more accurate 
comment concerning his experiences in correctional 
work than the one which appeared in Among Our 
Chapters, May issue, PH! DELTA KAPPAN. “The 
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problems concerning the alcoholic inmate are of such 
complexity that an eclectic approach is necessary for 
their solution. It appears that authorities in correc. 
tional work are increasingly of the belief that part 
of the development toward antisocial behavior may 
be due to a lack of proper educational guidance. This 
poses a tremendous challenge to the education pro- 


fession.”” 


A New York State civil service examination will 
be held July 11 to fill the position of education state 
aid analyst in the Education Department's 
office. The examination is open to all qualified cit- 
izens of the United States and applications to take 
the examination must be filed by June 5. The educa- 
tion state aid analyst will be the principal advisor 
to the State Education Department in the analysis 
and evaluation of the effect of state aid legislation 
upon the education program in the schools of the 
State, and opening the position to all qualified cit- 
izens of the United States is expected to insure the 
continuance of top flight personnel in New York's 
education program. Further information may be 
secured by writing to the New York State Depart- 
ment Civil Service, State Office Building, Albany 1. 


The National Association of Manufacturers through 
its president, Charles R. Sligh, Jr., a Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, furniture manufacturer, voices confidence 
in American higher education. Says Mr. Sligh, “The 
National Association of Manufacturers feels that 
business must find a way to support the whole educa- 
tional program, effectively, regularly and now.” The 
Association is urging its members to make available 
to higher education the supplementary private finan- 
cial support “essential to meet the educational needs 
of our youth, American industry and the nation.” 


A minor liberalization of student deferments on 
the junior college level has been announced by Selec- 
tice Service Headquarters in Washington, D. C. The 
principal change is that the new regulations relieve 
the local selective service board of determining the 
qualifications of “a similar institution of learning,” 
and authorizes the acceptance by the local board of 
the institution’s own report of its status as ‘‘a college 
or university or similar institution of learning.” 


A bill requiring that the Lord’s Prayer and at 
least five Bible verses be read daily “without com- 
ment” in Oklahoma public schools passed the House 
without debate, 107 to 5, and has been sent to the 
Senate. The bill provides that children who are not 
of the Christian faith may be excused while the 
Lord’s Prayer and the Bible verses are read, either 
in individual classrooms or at assembly, if they 
present a written request from their parents. 
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A vigorous democracy continuously builds upon 
the faith that in matters of public policy the 
people can decide what is best for them as a. 
result of open discussion. A democratic people 


we: puts its trust in procedures that provide a hearing 
be for contending beliefs and the weighing of dif- 
re fering ideas. Anything which Prevents or re- 
ai stricts the process of public inquiry and the free 
oF communication of ideas interferes with the proc- 
sis ess by which the people decide what is good in 
on every aspect of their common life. Thus, they 
he seek to improve the institutions which serve them. 
it- We have a distinguished tradition which af- 
he firms the right to engage in free and open in- 
cs quity into problems of public concern. Our 
be Founding Fathers, knowing the free exchange of 
™ ideas to be indispensable to the progress of a 
. free people, provided that “Congress shal! make 
oh no law . . . abridging the freedom of speech.” 


Throughout our history we have attained, even 
in perilous times, a vital anid abiding faith in the 
free expression and examination of ideas. Jeffer- 
son affirmed clearly this deeply held value. “If 
there be any among us who would wish to dis- 
solve the Union or to change its republican form, 
let them stand undisturbed as monuments of the 
safety with which error of opinion may be tol- 
> 7 erated where reason is left free to combat it.” 
This tradition has been the keystone of this coun- 
try’s greatness. 

When ideas are not freely exchanged and 
judged on their merits, decisions and judgments 
are controlled by the arbitrary authoritics of the 
moment. Then, to hold a belief at variance with 
the views of those who hold arbitrary power is 
to risk suppression, perhaps by an official police 
power. Tytanny, rooted in the effort tc control 
the thoughts of men, may gradually come upon 
a us if in timidity or thoughtlessness we fail to 
| practice our tradition of speaking, hearing, think- 
ing and choosing. 

Mature minds cannot be developed where ideas 
deemed dangerous are kept out of our common 
life. We must provide, therefore, those condi- 
tions which make the full range of alternatives 
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vance the common good. Faihire te acces thi 
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Consequently, > freedom #5 ingillen a) pub 
lic necessity. ae ge will be renewed not by 
by those who, ichetiing other weys,’ prefer th 
democratic. Thus, the rights to inquire, to. ea 

to speak, are not fights we hold privately, b 
rights we share in on through citizen 

It thus becomes the duty of thoughtful citi- 
zens to protest the suppression of freedom of 
thought, inquiry, and communication whetever 
it may occur. In each instance, where the rights 
to hear and study amd explore ideas are infri 
there is a present danger to our way of life and 
to the freedom Of each of us. 
should be exercised, to be sure, in a ghtfal 
manner, with full regard for the obligations of 
personal sincerity and integrity and a commit- 
ment to the ways of a free society. Yet respor 
sible inquiry and expression are best saft sguard: 
and nourished when intellectual freedom is held 
so dear that we protect the right of individuals 
to express even the most unwelcome ideas: 

In the light of these considerations we affirm 
that the indispensable condition for the preserva 
tion and enrichment of our democratic herit 
is the full and free examination of ic 
living danger to a free society exists ¥ whe 




















































a particular interested group for 
itself the right to. censure ideas, to Donte 
what others may hear. This course, gb pur- 
sued in the name of democracy, can lead only 
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the maximum opportunity for the full, free, and 
responsible exchatige of ideas ‘cn matted f po. - 
lic concern.—Statement of inc . 
Freedom of Inguity, Philosophy of Eilwea 

Society —A. S$. Clayton, chairman. ou 
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That men h: ways been needed in teaching, but | sigh 
now, and : h as in the immediate future... >> 













That 0; c leadership are now and will 
dantly av . .¢ LEADERSHIP, in concept and 
pee written int pose and progress, 
i j That the emphatic nee i now and in the years ahead will Il be fee men who 





will see tical idealism of the highest si 
ideal of he good of all. 


That : urpose, clear vision, and moral sarees respond 
to the si ynal call of the times—-men who will become dy- 
namic ' ile leaders in educational work: 
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on That p: t—as ever they have—upon better: schools for their 
7 children tl y had. 
cea 
That ov will come concern, znd out of conte Rs interest, and 
abs out of : and doing. 
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-t ‘ Tha id Jearning will come support, financial and other- 
‘# wise, tl , professional leadership in pean and position. 


es Tha : : and learning will asexpasilieceaiiedapel tr 
the go l and evaluation—the RESEARCH for which the 
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desirable pr id personal ee integral part of the 
PDK id« ely realized only by active attendance 2 eng eager par- 
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